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In 1989 Governors across the nation again provided 
strong leadership in education reform and restructuring to 
support the National Governors' Association 1986 agenda, 
developed under the leadership of Governor Lamar Alexan- 
der of Tennessee, Our five-year agenda included action steps 
in the following seven areas: 

■ Leadership and Management 

■ Teaching 

■ Parent Involvement and Choice 

■ Readiness 

■ Technology 

■ School Facilities 

■ College Quality 

Continuing state efforts in each of these areas are chroni- 
cled in this report. Governors have been joined by their state 
legislatures in developing and passing the budgets and legis- 
lation necessary to keep the momentum going. 

In announcing his intention to be the "education Presi- 
dent," President George Bush joins the Governors in their 
desire to raise the level of learning in the United States. 
Others continue to press for reform as well. Both the National 
Center on Education and the Economy and the National 
Alliance of Business have issued a call to the President to set 
national goals for education. 



Chaired by Governor Thomas H. Kean of New Jersey, the 
NGATask Force on International Education produced a report 
under the NGA '\\Ynh\u\v f America in Transition. The Interna- 
tional Frontier. This report, released at NGAs 1989 winter 
meeting, encouraged Governors to develop strategic plans 
for international education at the elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary levels and to create coalitions of education, 
business, and government. A subsequent invitational confer- 
ence in New Jersey made it po.xsible to share the report with 
educators and business representatives from across the country. 

As we continue to work on education issues, we must 
focus our attention on the ways in which Governors am lead 
an effort to ensure that our students attain higher levels of 
learning in mathematics, science, geography, history, com- 
munication, world languages, and the arts. Governors also 
must promote different kinds of learning, i.e., higher-order 
thinking, problemsolving and reasoning, and how-to-learn 
skills. 

Recent reports by several national organizations and 
institutions can be of assistance in state efforts to revamp and 
strengthen school curricula. These include: 

■ The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence recently published Project 2061: Science for All 
A)nerica)is. This report on literacy goals in science, 
mathematics, and technology states "that it is abun- 
dantly clear that by both national standards and world 
norms, U.S. education is failing to adequately educate 
too many students—and hence, failing the nation." To 
change this situation, Project 2061 is designed to "help 



formulate the shared vision of what Americans want 
their schools to achiexe" Panels of experts have begun 
work on biological and health sciences, mathematics, 
physical and information sciences and engineering, 
social and behavioral sciences, and technology. 

■ The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Pregnancy pub- 
lished Turning Points: An Agenda for t/je 21st Centioy. 
This document proposes a comprehensive set of reforms 
for middle grade education involving school structure 
and governance, curriculum, youth service, teacher 
education, family involvement, the role of schools and 
adolescent health, and the potential of partnerships 
among schools and community organizations. 

■ The National Board for Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards released its first policy document, Toward Higfj 
and Rigorous Standards for t/je Teaching Profession 
The board "promises the potential for permanent and 
systematic transformation of teaching: To establish high 
and rigorous standardsfor what teachers should know 
and be able to do and to certify teachers who meet 
those standards." Through dialogue with others, the 
boards work "will influence decisions to be made 
about the professional working environment for teach- 
ers, the preparation and continuing professional edu- 
cation of teachers, and the recruitment of teachers, 
especially minorities." 

The role of rahnok$y in teaching and learning lxxomes 
more important each year. Through the use of computers it is 
now possible for students to do real problemsolving and to 
investigate real situations using economic, historical, census, 
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and/or scientific data. The students can develop a global 
perspecme through working jointl) with other sclnx)ls around 
the world via satellites, tliej can do creative problemsolving 
in areas such as the environment. 

We must continue to press for outcomes to our endeav- 
ors. Our partnership with the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers in dev eloping 
education indicators for the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress is hearing fruit. The indicators have been 
determined; in 1991, nationwide results of the mathematics 
assessment will be made public. 

We know our past chairman, Virgin ia Governor Gerald L 
Baliles, is right when he sa\*s, " Competition is no longer 
among ourselves, it is international." Education is inextrici- 
bl\ linked to economic growth. Higher levels and different 
kinds of learning b\ all students are necessary Our leader- 
ship will make it possible. 




Governor of Minnesota and 
Chairman, NGA Subcommittee on 
Education. 1988-89 
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Introduction 



economic power in history, but by the end of the twentieth century it went into decine because Amencans could iwt figure out hw 
fuHI their most bask obigation: how to raise and educate their children" 



Hill Clinton 
Governor of Arkansas 



Time for Resides: TJje Governors' 1991 Report on Educa- 
tion established a framework for reform of American public 
education. Emerging from the recommendations of seven 
task forces (Teaching, Leadership and Management, Parent 
Involvement and Choice, Readiness, Technology, School Facili- 
ties, and College Quality) was a crosscutting theme: increas- 
ing student achievement must be the ultimate goal of state 
actions to improve education. Reaching that goal requires 
drastic measures and essentially restructuring the education 
system. 

What is meant by the term restructuring and what must 
states do to restructure school organization and management 
for increased student learning? There are a number of step. 4 - 
that states can take. 

Cwriadum and instruction must be modified to pro- 
mote the acquisition of higher-order skills, not just basic 
skills, by all students. School goals and assessment tools need 
to reflect these higher-order skills. Required are new teach- 
ing strategies and learning activities that actively engage stu- 
dents in thinking rather than passively absorbing new facts. 
Tills involves increased flexibility in the use of instructional 
time, learning activities that are substantially more challeng- 
ing and engaging, and more varied grouping arrangements 
that promote student interaction and cooperative efforts but 
are not limited to conventional age-grading practices. 
■ Authority and Decisionmaking must be decentralized, 
so the most educationally important decisions are made at 
the school site, not at the central office or the state capital. 
Teachers, administrators, and parents should work together 
ro set the basic direction for the school and to determine the 
strategies, appraiches, and organizational and instructional 
arrangements required to achieve it. 



New Staff Roles must be developed so that teachers can 
more readily work together to impiove instruction. New 
roles for teachers will enable experienced mid talented teachers 
to support beginning teachers, to plan and develop new 
curricula, or to design and implement yaff development 
programs. Tins frequently is not possible under cuiTent arrange- 
ments, where the teacher s role is largely limited to instruct- 
ing and superv ising students. Other staff roles must change. 
Greater use of paraprofessionals may l>e considered. And 
staffing innovations will require even more of principals who 
must provide the vision to help shape new schcx)l structures 
and organizational arrangements and the skill to lead tal- 
ented teachers. Principals also must be willing to take risks in 
an environment that rewards performance rather than 
compliance. 

Preparing educators for these new roles will require 
profound changes in professional preparation programs and 
in licensure and certification standards and procedures. Insti- 
tutions of higher education must be prepared to respond to 
these challenges. 

Accountability Systems must clearly link rewards and 
incentives to student performance at the building level. (See 
p'jge 2 for state sanctions for low-performing schools.) Cur- 
rently, accountability means holding schools responsible for 
complying with federal, state, and local rules and regulations. 
In the future schools must have more discretion andauthority 
to achieve results and then be held accountable for them. 
States must develop measures to assess valued performance 
outcome:* of individual schools and to link rewards and 
sanctions to results. 
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STATE CONSEQUENCES FOR LOW-PERFORMING SCHOOLS AND/OR DISTRICTS 



State Must Offer Technical Assistance 

State Intervenes in Management/Organization of School and/or District 
Both Consequences Apply 
Neither Consequence Applies 




NOTE: States define low performance in different ways, including 
absolute terms, lack of improvement, and expected performance (i.e., 
the gap between achievement and ability). 



SOURCES: Council of Chief State School Officers Accountability 
Survey, spring 1989; U.S. Department of Education Wall Chart, 1989; 
and survey of the National Governors' Association. 
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"Restructuring our sctools is a matter of economic survival. Ute world is rapidly chan&ng and to 
prepare our children for the future we must educate critical thinkers who can adapt to change." 

Roy Romer 

Governor of Colorado 



Most states have already been addressing pans of this 
restructuring agenda, including efforts to improve account- 
ability systems or to develop new teaching policies. However, 
^addressing the entire set of issues in an integrated and 
systemwide fashion has been a more difficult challenge, largely 
because of the inherent complexity of these issues. Conse- 
quently, while many states are addressing school restructur- 
ing, they are general!) starting small and using a limited set of 
strategic 

In NGAs survey in the spring of 1989, twent) -seven states 
reported that they had adopted or were implementing state- 
;level initiatives to promote restructuring at the school or 
district level. Several were working on a number of different 
restructuring initiatives or had additional proposals under 
consideration. New or additional restructuring initiatives were 
under consideration in eight states. As the chart on pages 6-" 
illustrates, states are approaching restructuring in different 
ways and using the term " restructuring" to describe a wide 
variety of activities. However, man) state initiatives have a 
number of common features. 

State restructuring initiatives typicall) involve a small 
number of schools or, occasional!), school districts. Participa- 
tion is voluntary. Participating sites usual!) receive some 
combination of financial assistance, technical assistance, and 
opportunities for waivers fron. state rules and regulations. 

Grant awards and/or technical assistance (primarily to 
schools) were used by stales to stimulate innovation and 
structural change in areas such as curriculum and instruction, 
site-based management and shared decisionmaking, and new 
roles for teachers. States also established selection proce- 
dures for identifying demonstration schtx)ls or sites to par- 
ticipate in networks w ith distinct i\e emphases. For example, 
Alaska's restructuring initiative is open to elemental") schools, 



while both California and Virginia target middle schools. 
Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois. New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island are participating in Rejourning, a strategy to 
redesign secondar) schools and the district and state poliq 
environments affecting them. Re:Learning is sponsored b) 
the Coalition of Essential Schools and the Education Commis- 
sion of the States. 

Because flexibility at the school-site level is seen as a 
critical precondition for significant productivity gains, some 
twent) states will waive regulations for schools participating 
in their restructuring initiatives. In most states, including 
Arkansas, Maine, and Massachusetts, the waivers are neither 
blanket nor automatic, schools must request the waivers 
whenever the) encounter regulator) barriers to their improve- 
ment plans. Hie operating assumption, however, is that the 
state will grant the waivers with little difficult). In contrast, the 
general assembl) in North Carolina provided each of the sites 
in the Lead Teacher program w ith broad grants of flexibility- 
relative lo state laws and regulations, rather than requiring 
case-by-case requests. Recently enacted legislation in South 
Girolina is intended to provide broad flexibility \is-a-vis school 
accreditation standards to am school earning a school incen- 
tive award for two consecutive y ears, schools retain eligibility 
as long as performance levels are maintained. 

Although these restructuring pri)grams still are in their 
infancy, earl) experience lias already yielded some important 
lessons. The opportunity to obtain w aivers is quite important, 
largely because of its symbolic value, underscoring a states 
imitation for local innovation. However, relatively few school 
sites participating in state restructuring initiatives are requesting 
regulatory waivers, primarily because their thinking about 
needed changes does not yet challenge the existing regula- 
tory structure. Thus, in and of themselves and absent a vision 
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Introduction 



"Hie future demands change, Just as 
our smokestack industries had to 
make the transition to a high-tech 
world, our schools must do the same. 
As we redesiffied our factories, we 
must redesign our schools." 



James J. Blanchard 
Governor of Michigan 
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of what must be accomplished, waiver provisions t «.re unlikely 
to produce improvement. With the opportunity for flexibility 
must come substantial efforts directed toward professional 
development and school capacity building. Together these 
will help generate shared visions of new ways of teaching and 
of more productively organizing schools. 

Considerable thought needs to be given to using waivers 
in the most appropriate and effective manner. Thus far, in 
most states increased flexibility for selected schools or dis- 
tricts is seen as a reward for the more successful districts. This 
is explicitly the case in South Carolina, and more informally 
so in states such as Arkansas that select schools for their 
restructuring program based upon tiv schools* previous track 
record and likelihood for future success. Yet the argument for 
greater local discretion and for fundamentally restructuring 
the education system, rests on the failures of the current 
system. This suggests that greater local flexibilitA is a prereq- 
uisite for improved performance and should not be reserved 
only as a reward for those districts already succeeding. How- 
ever, it often proves difficult for states to justify greater discre- 
tion to those districts seen as ineffective. 

Consequently, the provision of flexibilitA must be more 
clearly linked to improved accountability for results. Initia- 
tives similar to those described above will need to include 
mechanisms for reaching agreement with individual sites 
about specific goals and targets and then hold them account- 
able for results. From these experiences it can be learned 
how best to fashion accountability systems so that, systemwide. 
schools are provided the flexibilitA the\ require, and both the 
public and the students get the results they expect. 

Trading improved accountability for enhanced flexibilitA 
is not a matter for local districts or state governments alone. 
The federal government also has a role to play in supporting 



these efforts. Earlier this year, in its report To Secwv Our 
Future, the National Center on Education and the Economy- 
proposed a program to enable selected local school districts 
to combine federal funds from Chapter 1, special education, 
bilingual education, magnet schools, and other related fed- 
eral and state programs, without regard to many of the rules 
and regulations that normally apply to such funds. The pro- 
gram would be available only to local school districts that 
could demonstrate broad-based community and professional 
suppon for setting and achieving high student performance 
standards. Districts would be expected to combine federal, 
state, and local resources in major efforts to restructure their 
schools for high performance. They would continue to receive 
permission to combine funding sources only as long as they 
demonstrated progress toward reaching agreed-upon goals. 
Efforts such as these can build upon and extend the lessons 
from earl) state experiences and deserve careful consideration. 

The experiences of state restructuring efforts suggest 
one additional area that will require attention at both thestate 
and national levels— significant improvements in school 
curriculum. 

Providing greater discretion at the school-site level, 
enhancing the professional skills, status, and working envi- 
ronment of teachers, targeting remedial and other sen ices to 
youngsters most at risk, establishing rewards and sanctions 
linked to school performance, and implementing other struc- 
tural refomis are important preconditions for the signifi- 
cantly enhanced academic performance that is required of 
schools. However, these reforms ultimate!) will matter little if 
what is taught and how it is taught remains unchanged. It is 
time for Governors to pay careful attention to what is being 
taught in schools and to w hat students are expected to learn. 
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"We want reading and writing and math and sciance to be 
at the core of every young person's cuifkukmi/' 

George Deukmejian 
Governor of Gilifornia 



There is mounting evidence and a growing consents 
that the curriculum most prevalent in American schools is 
significantly flawed In particular, from elementary reading 
.arid mathematics to history and high school science, subjects 
.taught in U.S. schools are often highly fragmented and repeti- 
tious and emphasize narrow skills over deep understanding, 
and isolated facts over cohesive knowledge. In the elemen- 
tary grades, students spend most of their time practicing 
basic skills such as computation. They spend very little time 
on applying these skills or on working on tasks that develop 
more complex problem-solving skills or conceptual under- 
standing of the subject matter they study. Further, certain 
subject areas such as science or foreign languages, receive 
little or no attention at the elementary grade levels, despite 
their growing importance. At the secondary level, the curric- 
ulum also is highly fragmented and lacking in depth. Courses 
often cover a large number of topics within limited time 
frames, students frequently are only briefly exposed to topics 
with the result that they are not pro\ ided with a real opportu- 
nity' to master or understand them in depth. 

Consequently, both students and teachers complain that 
school is reduced to tedious and uninteresting activities. Yet 
both also seem ready and willing to push harder and deeper 
into subject matter. Further, challenging traditionally low- 
achieving students with the expectation that they can learn 
difficult concepts seems to be a key togreater achievement by 
at-risk students. 

These weaknesses in school curriculum parallel weak- 
nesses in student performance. In most international assess- 
ments, U.S. students consistently rank behind students of 
virtually every industrialized democracy (and many Third 
/World countries). For example, in the International Assess- 
ment of Mathematics and Science released by the Educational 
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Testing Service, American thirteen-year-olds ranked last in 
mathematics proficiency when compared with students in 
four other countries (Ireland, Korea, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom) and in four different Canadian provinces. U.S. stu- 
dents also ranked near the bottom in science achievemen: 
Perhaps more significantly, U.S. students" performance was 
especially wtmk when the tasks went beyond the conven- 
tional basic skills to, for example, computation or know ledge 
of everyday facts. In mathematics, when students had to 
demonstrate they could sol\e two-step problems, understand 
mathematical concepts, or interpret data, only a small num- 
ber of students were successful and, in almost every case, the 
percentage that succeeded was lower for U.S. students than 
that for students in other countries. The same pattern was 
apparent in science, U.S. students were particularly poor at 
analysing experiments, apply ing scientific principles, or inte- 
grating experimental evidence. 

These problems are not limited to math and science 
performance. As NGAs Task Force on International Education 
reported earlier this year, a recent Gallup survey of adults in 
the United States and in eight other countries revealed that 
Americans between the ages of eighteen and twenty -four 
ranked behind all other age groups in e\ery country with 
respect to know ledge of geography. Further, these problems 
repeatedly show up in national assessments of education 
performance in a wide range of subject areas, including 
reading, writing, and history. 

Evidence of this sort is hardly new. Much of it propelled 
the education reform movement ofthe past decade and NGAs 
recommendations in Time For Remits. However, few reform 
efforts have yet touched on the heart of the educational 
process— what is taught in school and how it is taught. 
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Staw Level School/District 
Restructuring Initiatives 
July 1989 











State Tectocal 










State Ms ti 


fcsistaace ti 


Waivers fir 






Coil Ml States 


Uc* Sites 


Ucai Sites 


UcaiSibs 


- 

Alaska 


Restructuring primary schools (ages 4*8) 


Beginning summer 1989 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Mftattis 


RE: Learning network 


Under consideration 








Restructuring for higher order learning and 


22 schools 


NO 


YES 


YES 




RE: Learning network 










Middle schools network 


115 schools 


NO 


YES 


YES 


Cehttdi 


Education creativity grants 


Applications submitted July 1989 
(received 350 applications) 


Private funds 


YES 


YES 


Dehwe 
Fbriii 


RE: Learning network 


4 schools (5 more invited) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


School restructuring grants 


Approved July 1989 


YES 


YES 


NO 


Getrtii 


Demonstration school systems 


No districts have applied since 1985 


NO 


NO 


YES 


Hum 


School/comm unity-based management grants 


Selection of schools will begin fall 1989 


YES 


YES 


YES 




(SCBM) 








dais 


Chicago: restructuring governance/management 


Effective May 1989 










RE: Learning network 


10 schools 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Accelerated schools network 


25 schools 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Site-based management grants 


4 schools 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Kentacky 


Comprehensive restructuring schools proposal 
(Governor) 


State supreme court declared entire 
education system unconstitutional June 
1989; legislature has I year to establish 












new system 








Lmrsish 


Deregulation to stimulate restructuring 


Under consideration 








MlA6 


Restructuring schools grants 


10 schools (funding for 5 more proposed) 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Restructuring schools grants 


7 schools (funding for more sites proposed) 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Restructure schools around learner outcomes 


Passed 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Mssovri 


Task force study 


Under consideration 










School improvement initiative (supports local 
restructuring) 


15 schools (more will be added based on 
funding) 


YES 


YES 


NO 




Restructuring for instructional effectiveness/ 


13 schools 


YES 


YES 


NO 


New Jersey 


diversity 










Cooperative relationships project (shared 
decisionmaking) 


9 districts 


YES 


YES 


NO 


New Mexico 


City schools grants program 


About 50 schools as of August 1989 


YES 


YES 


NO 


RE: Learning network 


3 districts 


NO 


YES 


YES 


New Y#rk 


Community school? program 


14 districts expanding to 20 in '89-90 


YES 


YES 


YES 



NA = not applicable. 
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State Teetotal 


Repbtary 








Stale Forts to 


Assistance tt 


Wanws far 




Nfcy/PrtpaM 


brat Stabs 


Ileal Sites 


Ucal Sites 


Ucal Sites 


Ntrth Cartbia 


Lead teacher/restructuring sch(X)Is project 


6 schools (expansion under consideration) 


YES 


YES (through 


YES 










Public School 












Forum) 






Increase local flexibility/increase local 


Under consideration 








Nertk Daktta 


accountability 










Restructure school boundaries consortium 


10 die Tic ts 


YES 


YES 


NO 




(consolidation) 










Ohie 


Pilot program for at-risk children 


15 districts 


NO 


YES 


YES 




Study of pilot programs to design classroom of 


2nd year of 5'ycar study of 12 sites 


YES 


YES 


YES 




the future 












Regulatory waivers for excellent schools 


Approved June 1989 


NO 


NO 


NA 


OkUwM 


Restructuring schools pilot program (includes 


Approved May 1989 


YES 


YES 


NO 




waivers) 










OrefM 


Teacher empowerment grants 


70 schools 


YES 


YES 


NO 




Restructuring schools program (includes waivers) 


Under consideration 








FeMsyfvuia 


Regulatory waivers for restructuring schools 


Under consideration 










RE: Learning network 


Under consideration 








RWde bland 


School-site management pilot program 


10 schools, 3 districts 


YES 


YES 


Under 












consideration 




RE: Learning network 


7 schools 


YES 


YES 


Under 












consideration 


tytfi Carofiu 


Regulatory waivers for high performing schools 


Approved June 1989 


NA 


NA 


YES 




School innovation grants 


Approved June 1989 


YES 


NA 


YES 


Texas 


Regulatory waivers for exemplary districts 


Approved June 1989 










RE: Learning network 


mw ft ft ft ^ / .* - m ft ft"** ft 

Under development (2 pilots, 10 additional 












schools planned) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


utan 


Task Force recommendations on restructuring 


Under consideration 
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ifvi ti r\n cvcf«*m 
LUULiiiiuii syMvlii 










School challenge grants to 


Under development 






Under 




increase performance 








consideration 
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Restructuring middle schools 


29 demonstration schools adopted 


Some 


YES 


YES 






restructuring process for all schools 










Regulatory waivers for high performing schools 


Under development 










6-year restructuring schools grants program 


21 projects (12 more funded) 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Restructuring schools/districts grants program 


Under development 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Waivers for innovative/site-based management 


Under consideration 










programs 











NA = not applicable. 
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"We must heed the warning sounded 
recently by the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Academy 
of Engneering .... The study deter- 
mined that you could combine all of 
the money spent on math education 
in our schools and colleges and still 
not match what U.S. industry has to 
spend each year on remedial math 
instruction- teaching their employees 
what they should have learned in our 
school systems." 



James R. Thompson 
Governor of Illinois 



WHAT CAN GOVERNORS DO? 

How can Governors and other state education officials 
address this issue? There are several steps they can take. 

Ooriadum Refonn. One approach is to address curric- 
ulum content directly by building upon the curriculum reform 
efforts and recommendations that have come to prominence 
this year. For example, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National Science Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, the National Research Council, and die National Council 
ofTeacliers of Madiematics all have proposed sweeping changes 
in science and/or math curriculum. Other groups (including 
the National Council of Teachers of English, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and the Bradley Commission 
on History) have issued calls for sweeping changes in lan- 
guage arts instruction, history, geography, economics, and 
social studies. 

In general, these curriculum reform reports share sev- 
eral common features. Compared with current curriculum, 
they place greater emphasis on problemsolving and other 
higher-order skills and less on memorization of fact and rote 
drill. They emphasize in-depth investigation of a few well- 
chosen topics and themes, rather than broad but shallow 
coverage. They stress the importance of a student s active 
engagement in the acquisition and use of knowledge and 
encourage a closer link between school learning and stu- 
dents* lives. 

Governors can challenge their state boards of education, 
state education agencies, and educators to review tliese reports 
and compare them to current curricula as reflected in state 
and local curriculum mandates and guidelines, textbooks 
and other curriculum materials, testing programs, and class- 
room practices. The differences are likely to be substantial. 
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And, where they also are determined to be undesirable, plans 
should be developed to bring sclux)l curricula into align- 
ment with the reform recommendations. In many cases this 
will reinforce school restructuring efforts already underway. 
Effective implementation will require changes in teacher 
preparation and professional development, in the organiza- 
tion and allocation of time in schools, in the development 
and use of curriculum materials, in the nature of instructional 
strategies, and in new tools and topics for student assessment. 

Starting with nationally developed recommendations 
has several advantages. They represent a considerable invest- 
ment of financial and intellectual resources in determining 
the direction each subject area should take, and therefore 
provide a credible benchmark against which policymakers 
and educators can judge the adequacy of their own curricula. 
The process for doing this is reasonably straightforward and 
familiar— committees of subject matter specialists develop or 
review curriculum recommendations for states on a regular 
basis. Further, many of these reports will stimulate the devel- 
opment of curriculum materials, assessment tools, and pro- 
fessional development programs for teachers. These are efforts 
on which states can capitalize. And, because generally the 
report recommendations are far ahead of current practice, 
relying on them may help states substantially improve school 
curricula. 

However, states should not rely exclusively on national 
curriculum reports during the process of reexamining their 
own curricula The national curriculum reports reflect pro- 
fessional judgments regarding what students should learn 
about one or more disciplines. Taken together, however, they 
do not necessarily add up to a complete or coherent view of 
what a well-educated youngster, prepared to enter adulthood 
in the twenty-first century, should know. Most recommend 



p iieityM centmy, such as second language proficiency and applied technology skids, are required subjects." 

John Waihee 
Governor of Hawaii 



lliat additional time Ix; devoted to their own discipline— more 
time for history, for science, and for foreign languages, espe- 
cially in the early grades. Decisions w ill need to be made 
about what should be subtracted from as well added to 
each curriculum. Ultimate!}, these are judgments that those 
who govern education must make. 

Setting State Education Goals. One way to ensure that 
curricula are adequateh focused on in-depth understanding 
and higher-order thinking skills is to set appropriate learner 
outcome goals. This will require careful thinking about what 
students must know and be able to do in order to participate 
effectively in the economy and society. States must define 
dearly what is essential for all students to know when they 
complete school. 

Setting goals can ensure that a schools curriculum is 
coherent and complete, it can help son out competing 
demands for additional instructional time from different dis- 
ciplines, it can help determine what can and must be removed 
from the existing curricula, and it can encourage interdisci- 
plinary approaches that emphasize integration and applica- 
tion of knowledge from a variety of fields. 

Setting stateeducation goals has other advantages. Because 
goals set now must adequately reflect the need for higher- 
order thinking and deeper mastery of subject matter, the 
process of setting them should clearly show to both educa- 
tors and the public that a large gap exists between the current 
and required performance of the education system. It should 
underscore the need for a fundamental restructuring of the 
education system and provide the basis for developing con- 
sensus on goal-oriented policies and strategies. 

Establishing education goals is a critical step toward 
institutinga performance-oriented accountability system and 
restructuring education for higher performance. The process 



of setting goals is essentially that of defining the performance 
and results that are required from schools. Without such 
goals there is no effective way of holding schools accountable 
for required results, otherw i;>e schools can be held responsi- 
ble simply f< >r compliance w ith rules and procedures or their 
performance can be judged only by the inadequate measures 
currently available. Either approach is a prescription for main- 
taining the current low performance lex els, not for achieving 
the gains that society requires. 

With few exceptions, states do not yet clearly define 
goals or learner outcomes \ery well. Frequently state educa- 
tion goals reflect what the state education board or agency 
w~ant to accomplish (e.g., increases in funding levels and 
*eacher salaries and the institution of new school accredita- 
tion standards ), but not w hat students must know and be able 
to do. Nearly two-thirds of the states define outcome goals 
only indirectly, either through curriculum frameworks or 
testing programs. These approaches tend to be restricted by 
the \iewpoint of particular disciplines 01 by available testing 
technology. And, its suggested previously, learner outcomes 
have been dominated by an emphasis on disconnected facts 
and basic skills. 

There are some important exceptions to this general 
pattern. For example, Minnesota has been working to estab- 
lish learner outcome goals. The Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board (SREB) established long-term education goals for 
its region, and member states are now mo\ing to adopt their 
own goals based on the SREB recommendations. 

Connecticut has developed a Common Core of Learning— 
a vision of what Connecticut's high schcx>l graduates should 
know and be able to do. The goals, reflected in an integrated 
set of attributes and attitudes, skills and competencies, and 
understandings and applications, are intended to set a high, 
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'There is unfinished business in our 
schools. Creating quality schools that 
produce brigit and chalenged chUren 
is not merely some fuzzy-headed goal. 
It is a matter of this state's, and 
our society's, self-preservation." 



Cecil D. Andrw> 
Go\ ernur of Idaho 
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rather than minimum, standard for an educated citi/.enry 
However, development of curricula to meet these goals is a 
local responsibility in Connecticut. Vermont has begun an 
ambitious goal-setting and assessment process- Beginning in 
1990-91, Vermont will assess school performance by evaluat- 
ing student portfolios. As is the case in Connecticut, curricu- 
lum is still determined locally, though the goals and assessment 
tools are intended to stimulate curriculum improvemt its at 
the local level. 

These and other similar state efforts have a number of 
common fearnres. In each, the development of goals, curricu- 
lum, and assessment tools are seen as interrelated. There also 
is explicit recognition of the fact that neither the content nor 
the format of existing assessment tools adequately reflects the 
newly formulated goals. Therefore, the development of new 
assessment tools is a critical feature in the process. Carefully 
orchestrated, the development process occurs over a period 
of years with both public and professional support. The 
process explicitly sets out to encourage higher-order think- 
ing particularly through new student assessment tools. Because 
the assessment tools are designed to measure valued kinds of 
student performance, they can be both consistent with and 
supportive of teachers' instructional efforts. As such, they can 
have a powerful and desirable influence on curriculum and 
instruction. Further, though in these states curriculum remains a 
local responsibility, the state provides support through the 
provision of technical assistance, sample curriculum, guide- 
lines, and professional development activities. 

Setting National Education Goals. The need for improved 
curriculum and a" better educated workforce is a national 
concern, not limited to any state or region. While states and 
localities have primary responsibility for education, there is a 
need for a national direction for education reform and a 



national consensus regarding the education goals to which 
the American people and their education system should 
strive. It is time to set national education goals that reflect the 
performance the nation needs from the education system, as 
it approaches the twenty-first century. 

Because states have constitutional responsibility for edu- 
cation and because they have assumed a leadership role in 
education reform, Governors must be at the center of any 
effort to set national goals. Clearly, however, Governors can- 
not undertake this project alone. They must form a partner- 
ship with education and business leaders, they must work 
closely with the President mid Congress, and they must address 
the concerns of parents and the public. And, they must build a 
consensus on education goals and on the strategies it will 
take to reach them. 

Setting national education goals for the year 2000 can be 
beneficial in a number of wa\s. The activity can be the basis 
for a renewed, long-term commitment to education reform 
throughout the next decade. Because the next steps in reform 
and restructuring are so critical, building a shared under- 
standing at the national level can create a climate for reform at 
the state and local le\ els. The process of setting national goals 
can stimulate state and local governing bodies to do the same 
within their own jurisdictions. This will make it possible to 
establish results-oriented accountability" systems and greater 
flexibility within the education system. Finally, national goals 
can become the basis for reexamining the federal role in 
education. Such an effort should involve seeking more pro- 
ducts e \\a\s of combining federal, state, and local resources 
to achieve national goals. It should also provide strong direc- 
tion to federal data collection systems and the National Assess- 
ment of Education Progress, to ensure that the capacity exists 
to judge progress in achiev ing these goals. 
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Tliis report is the third in a series of yearly reports to be 
issued by NGA through 1991. This volume summarizes state 
education reform initiatives enacted or proposed during the 
previous year with particular emphasis on eight arc.is: 

■ School Organization and Accountability 

■ School Leadership 

■ Teaching 

■ Parent Involvement and Choice 

■ Readiness 

■ Technology 

■ School Facilities 

■ College Quality 

These categories represent a slight departure from the 
past two Results in Education reports. Initiatives that would 
previously have been described under the single heading of 
'leadership and management '— Gilifornia's initiative torestruc- 
ture middle schools, North Carolina's lead teacher program, 
and Vermont's proposed assessment program— are discussed 
separately in the introduction. This decision was based, in 
part, on the recognition that accountability, restructuring, and 
other organizational issues are considerably broader than 
state actions to improve principal training and assessment. 
Succeeding volumes will continue to provide separate cover- 
age of leadership and management topics. Significant trends 
in school finance also are covered in a separate section. 

These overviews of state activities are drawn from reports 
from Governors" offices, from Governors* state of the state 
messages, and from surveys of state education policies con- 
ducted by NGA and other organizations. 

States differ with respect to socioeconomic and fiscal 
conditions, economic systems, educational go\tirnance struc- 
tures, traditions of state or local control, and historic patterns 
of investment in education. These differences are reflected in 



the education reform activities underway in states, and they 
translate into differences in the focus, timing, and breadth of 
state initiatives. Despite these differences, there are striking 
similarities among states. 

The momentum of state education reform has not abated 
since the release of Time for Results in 1986. Efforts to improve 
education systems at all levels— from pre-kindeqgarten through 
higher education— remain a top priority for Governors and 
other state policymakers. There is an excitement and energy 
in the states, spurred by continued gubernatorial leadership, 
that is manifested throughout the pages of this report. The 
window of opportunity for education leform remains open. 
States are embracing, implementing, and refining to their 
unique settings the recommendations of Time for Results. 
However, it is clear that states are moving beyond these 
recommendations to address new and emerging issues. Still, 
the basic message of Time for Results— that state education 
reform efforts must focus on results, provide educators the 
flexibility to achieve results, and then hold them accountable 
for those results— continues to drive the state agenda. 

States continue to be a fertile ground for experimenta- 
tion and innovation. For example, this report includes a 
description of the nation's first pension portability initiative 
for educators, new statewide efforts to grant parents greater 
choice about their children's education, a pilot early child- 
IkxkI education program for at-risk three-year-olds that will 
be implemented statewide in 1993, and initiatives to improve 
the ability of students to transfer from two-year colleges to 
four-year universities in an effort to broaden minority partici- 
pation and achievement in higher education, and much more. 
Yet the continuing momentum of reform is evidenced not 
only by the flow of new state initiatives reported but also by 
the continuing implementation, expansion, and revision of 
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POUCY "As Governor J have leai^ 

OVERVIEW as we || as transportation. In short, look at the schools of the next decade and you will see the economy of the next generation " 

Ray Mabus 

Governor of Mississippi 



previously enacted reforms. This process is ongoing in virtu- 
ally all states. 

A few slates have passed comprehensive reform pack- 
ages since the last report. While mentioned in selected chap- 
ters, these efforts deserve special recognition because they 
encompass far more than can be described under the chapter 
headings. Hawaii, Michigan, Ohio, South Girolina, and Texas 
were among those states generating substantial reform in itia- 
tives this year. Because of the Kentucky Supreme Courts 
challenge to that state's entire education system, and the 
opportunity for the state to start anew, Kentucky is a likely 
candidate to lead education reform efforts next year. 

However, the work of education reform remains unfin- 
ished. Time and experimentation are required to achieve the 
goals set forth in Time for Results. Each chapter that follows 
discusses unresolved issues, unmet needs, and unaddressed 
questions; these and other issues require further effort, thought- 
ful attention and, in general, more comprehensive problem- 
solving approaches by states. States must learn from program 
and policy successes and failures and be ready to make 
midcourse adjustments as they are needed, A piecemeal 
approach to education reform will not work. Systemic 
approaches are required. The challenge for states is to inte- 
grate the many pieces of state education reform policy into a 
broader framework and then take the necessary steps to effect 
comprehensive change. 



To improve school leadership states are attempting to 
strengthen the skills and increase the knowledge of school 
leaders through better recruitment, preparation, and profes- 
sional development. The proliferation of leadership acade- 
mies throughout the fifty states reflects the generally held 
view that better-trained leaders are a key to better perfor- 
mance. However, a rapidly growing number of state policy 
initiates are based on the premise that a fundamental restruc- 
turing of the education system together with increased flexi- 
bility at the school site are essential if even the best-trained 
school leaders are to be truly effective. 

During 1988-89, a \*ariety of state actions focused on 
improving the calibre of school leaders, primarily through 
leadership training for administrators already on the job. 
Much of this leadership training was delivered through feder- 
ally funded LEAD (Leadership in Educational Administration 
Development) centers in each state. Although state-level school 
leadership academies were established as a component of 
many states* comprehensive education reform packages, leader- 
ship training for administrators often has been disconnected 
from the education agenda. According to a 1988 study of state 
leadership academies by the Council for Basic Education, 
academies frequently provide fragmented programs that lack 
clear direction or vision. While academies do respond to 
specific state mandates, e.g., the development of new licen- 
sure requirements or the implementation of new teacher 
evaluation systems, few states have explicitly linked leader- 
ship training to clearly articulated goals or to other state 
education reform policies. 

California is a notable exception. Assessment of the 
California school leadership academy, now in its fifth year, 



indicates that school administrators in the program have a 
greater understanding of the state s vision of school excel- 
lence and of their role in transforming that vision into reality. 

Although most state leadership training focuses on prin- 
cipals, staff development in itiatives in New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, and South Dakota targeted school teams that included 
both administrators and teachers. These initiatives signal a 
new way of thinking about leadership and the importance of 
collegiality in team building in school improvement. Louisi- 
ana, Rhode Island, Virginia, and West Virginia adopted leader- 
ship training for school board members. Because they can play 
crucial roles in advancing or hindering restructuring efforts, 
this is an important new audience for leadership training. 

Only a few states reported new initiatives to recruit 
prospective administrators. Illinois and Iowa implemented 
programs to attract minorities and women to school adminis- 
tration. Seven states developed or implemented new licen- 
sure policies, in most cases strengthening the instructional 
leadership and/or field experience requirements. However, 
disagreement continues on the skills and knowledge needed 
by prospective school leaders, particularly principals, who 
are expected to assume new roles and responsibilities at the 
school-site level. In sharp contrast to recent calls for an 
emphasis on instructional leadership, a study group of busi- 
ness leaders, policymakers, and educators convened by the 
North Carolina Public School Forum recommended that pro- 
grams preparing principals for licensure should place more 
emphasis on managerial skills involving office technology, 
office systems, time management, team building, and budget 
development. These areas reflect the types of skills routinely 
taught in courses offered to aspiring managers in the private 
sector. 
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"Well reach the pinnacle of excellence 
when teachers, principals, parents and 
the community come together to 
address educational needs unique to 
their children." 



Carroll A. Campbell Jr. 
Governor of South Carolina 



While most state poliqTnakers were not actively engaged 
in the debate about the direction of administration prepara- 
tion during the past year, professors of educational adminis- 
tration and school administrators in the field considered 
reform proposals. The National Poliq r Board for Educational 
Administration, supported by the Danforth Foundation, 
released a report attacking current graduate preparation pro- 
grams. The board recommended that doctoral programs for 
school administrators upgrade their standards for recruit- 
ment and selection, faculty, residency requirements, course 
content, and quality control. The report has been the subject 
of controversy within the education community, reflecting a 
continuing lack of consensus on how best to prepare individ- 
uals for administrative and leadership positioas. The Danforth 
Foundation also is funding a ten-state study of state-level 
policies that influence the work of school administrators. 

State Examples 1988*89 

■ GEORGIA revised preparation criteria and licensure stan- 
dards for administrators and supervisors to reflect an 
increased emphasis on instructional leadership. Prepa- 
ration programs will be required to incorporate field 
experiences into training, and a performance assess- 
ment will be required prior to full licensure. 

■ ILLINOIS passed legislation that will dramatically alter 
the governance and management of the Chicago Public 
Schools. Under the legislation, the board of education 
was dissolved and an interim board was named to run 
the system during the first stages of restructuring. 
Parent-led boards, which include the school principal, 
teachers, and commun ity members, will have the authority 
to hire and fire the principal, to develop a school improve- 



ment plan and, eventually, to control much of the school 
budget. Principals will lose lifetime tenure but will gain 
the right to select new teachers. Th, f also will assume 
new authority over support staff. 

■ The University of NORTH CAROLINA has redesigned its 
doctoral program for professional administrators to more 
effectively prepare graduates for school leadership. Prior to 
the program's redesign, a university task force met with 
school leaders in the state to determine their needs for 
better professional training. A bachelor s degree and 
experience in an educational setting are prerequisites 
for admission to the new program. One year of full-time 
residential study will be required of students, and the 
North Carolina legislature is providing $800,000 for fel- 
lowships to help students, most of whom are ai midcareer, 
meet this requirement. The degree program also will 
include a clinical administrative internship and a strong 
emphasis on management training. 

■ SOUTH CAROLINA'S latest educ ation reform package, 
'Target 2000: School Effort for the Next Decade," calls for 
the establishment of a Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching and School Leadership at a selected public 
college or university. The center will provide intensive 
short-term institutes for teams of teachers and adminis- 
trators who are committed to creating innovative pro* 
grams in their schools. The center and cooperating 
colleges and universities also will provide on-site assis- 
tance to school teams. The center complements other 
provisions in the authorizing legislation to allow regula- 
tory* flexibility for productive schools and to establish a 
competitive school innovation grants program. 



"I offer a chafcnge to every teacher, school administrator, 
school board member, and parent to get our cMdren excited 



about learning." 



Rose Mofford 
Governor of Arizona 



■ VERMONTs ne^* Standards Board for Professional Edu- 
cators includes an administrators relicensing commit- 
tee. Administrators will be relicensed by the committee, 
which will have an administrator-majority, based on their 
progress on an approved, individual professional devel- 
opment plan. The review for relicensure will produce 
information ahout administrators professional develop- 
ment needs thai will assist the state education depart- 
ment in itseffoitMo defineand direct ongoing professional 
development programs. 

Early experiences of schools involved in reconfiguring 
and redefining leadership roles and responsibilities, as an 
k integral part of restructuring initiatives, demonstratethat new 
skills and knowledge are needed by administrators and teach- 
ers. Traditionally, school leaders were defined as administra- 
tors, and their preparation and training directly reflected 
^conventional hierarchical models. New needs are emerging 
as collaborative leadership models, which include adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and community members, evolve 
in communities across the country. 

Recent reports point to the importance of sources of 
leadership, other than school administrators, for building 
support for school reform. According to a Rand Corporation 
study of six urban school systems, no improvement effort can 
succeed without an active school superintendent. The study 
also reports that coalitions composed of representatives from 
the business community and the teachers' union, local politi- 
cal leaders, and the superintendent support the most promis- 
ing reforms. As states develop targeted initiatives to improve 
urban schools, policymakers need to consider alternatives to 
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stimulate and facilitate the development of diverse commu- 
nity leadership resources. 

It is also clear that both the role of the superintendent as 
district leader and the role of the principal as school leader 
are critical as authority and decisionmaking are decentralized 
to the school site. The demands of an administrator s job are 
very different in schools and communities where teachers 
assume new roles and responsibilities, where parents can 
choose where their children attend school, and where educa- 
tors have additional flexibility but are held accountable for 
student performance. 

As schools are restructured, principals will need skills to 
manage cliange processes and human relations in addition to 
substantive and technical expertise. Also, in asvstem oriented 
toward student performance, with rewards for progress and 
sanctions for the lack of it, administrators must be willing to 
take risks. Finally, in a restructured educational environment 
principals will need to help others in their schools think 
about new approaches to commonplace and recurring pat- 
terns in education, for example, organizing time in schools or 
grouping youngsters. 

These skills and characteristics require new ways of 
preparing and training principals. Policymakers and educa- 
tors will need to determine which are best de\x?loped through 
preparation programs; which can be acquired through pro- 
fessional development programs; and which can be gained 
through modifications in the licensing, recruitment, and selec- 
tion of principals, changes in policies to reward principals, or 
alteration of the principals' work environment. Policies to 
improve the quality of school leaders also must be linked to 
broader reform policies to promote restructuring through 
increased flexibility; teacher professionalism, parent involve- 
ment and choice, and new accountability svstems. 
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TEACHING 



"We must encourage local educators 
to design and implement programs 
meeting specific local needs." 



Evan Bayh 

Governor of Indiana 
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State policymakers have dev oted considerable attention 
to the teaching profession during the 1980s. Although some 
shifts in emphasis occurred during 1989 as many states focused 
on implementing, expanding, or revising previously enacted 
reforms, policymakers" interest in the improvement of teach- 
ers and teaching remained a focal point of state education 
reform. 

State initiatives in teaching polio' reflect two parallel 
needs: one to attract and retain qualified /meters andanotherto 
upgrade the quality of teaching. The past year s state teaching 
policy initiatives generally fall into four major categories. 
First, many states moved into the implementation phase of 
previously enacted legislation to develop guidelines, begin 
field testing, initiate training, and award grants. Second, states 
expanded many of their earlier reform initiatives, using 
increased funds to further raise salaries, add sites to pilot 
programs, create additional scholarships and loans, and pro- 
vide more opportunities for staff development. Third, states 
continued extensive revision of their existing policies, pri- 
marily in areas such as licensure and teacher education pro- 
gram approval standards. Fourth, states also developed new 
policies, concentrating, for example, on beginning teachers, 
minority teacher recruitment, and the role of teachers and 
instruction in state school/district restructuring initiatives. 

In the last few years, both educators and poliqmakers 
have recognized the need to improve the quality of the 
teaching and learning environment and to create a profes- 
sionally driven education system, one that includes support 
for the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
States are responding to this agenda by reexamining their 
statutory and regulatory powers. Decisions about indepen- 
dent, teacher-majority professional standards boards have 
generated heated debate about the appropriate balance 
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between lay regulation and professional regulation of the 
teaching profession. 

Twenty-two states reported licensure-related actions rang- 
ing from implementation of new policies through revision of 
existing policies to development of new policies. During the 
past year, Iowa joined four other states with autonomous 
teaching standards boards. Nine of Iowa's eleven-member 
board are practitioners, including four administrators and 
five nonadministrators. The members are appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the state senate. The board has 
the authority to establish criteria for both the issuance and 
renewal of licenses. Vermont's new licensure board, which 
reports to the state board of education, has a teacher majority. 
It will issue liceases and define new standards as needed. The 
board's charge includes defining a preservice preparation 
program, designing a system for professional assessment, and 
recommending alternatives for professional development. 

Recent attention to state approval of college and univer- 
sity teacher education programs continued this year. Twenty 
states joined with the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) to raise state standards by insti- 
tuting a system for colleges and universities to receive simul- 
taneous state program approval and national accreditation. 
NCATE's new standards, adopted in 1986 and operational in 
1988, are being used in this new arrangement. By 1993, all 
institutions in the participating states will have been evalu- 
ated against the new standards. In addition, five states report 
strengthening their own state standards for program approval. 

Programs to assist new teachers, so-called induction 
programs, are now in place on a pilot or statewide basis in 
thirty-two states (see page 17). During 1989 eleven states 
initiated new-teacher assistance and mentoring programs. 
Because questions have been raised about the appropriate 
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"Is there a relationship between the 
level of ignorance and the level of 
crime, between education and economic 
ffowth? You'd better believe it" 



Gerald L Baliles 
Governor of Virginia 
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balance and relationship between efforts to assess new teach- 
ers and programs designed to support them, a few states have 
begun to evaluate these programs. For example, California's 
new-teacher project is funding demoastration programs for 
support and is pilot testing new-teacher performance assess- 
ments. An evaluation component of the program requires a 
report to the legislature on the cost-effectiveness of alterna- 
tive means of support and assessment. 

According to the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB), twenty-five states now have career ladder or incen- 
tive programs supported with state funds or assistance. States 
that had put substantial funds into incentive programs either 
increased or maintained funding during the past year. How- 
ever, those states that in the past authorized but did not fund 
incentive programs are still not funding them. Most of these 
programs provide salary enhancements to individual teach- 
ers based on expanded roles and responsibilities or individ- 
ual performance. Nonetheless, problems with teacher 
evaluation continue to stymie many state efforts to differenti- 
ate pay on the basis of performance. 

The current focuses in many states on school report cards 
and school-based management suggest that more states may 
look to school-based awards that include financial incentives 
to personnel based on a school's performance. Proponents of 
this approach argue that it encourages collegiaiity and shar- 
ing, something that quota-based individual incentives may 
inadvertently discourage. However, school-based awards rely 
on a state's ability to measure a schools performance vis-a-vis 
nultiple indicators, a capacity which exists in only a small 
number of states. A few states, most notably Florida and South 
Carolina, reward teachers and other school personnel through 
school and teacher incentive programs. In Louisiana and 
Pennsylvania, school incentive awards will not be used for 



salary increases, but teachers will participate in determining 
how the awards will be used to improve instruction. At least 
thirteen states this year report the development or imple- 
mentation of initiatives to address the worsening shortage of 
minority teachers. New and expanding initiatives range from 
fellowships, scholarships, or loans in Arkansas, Missouri, and 
New Jersey to Illinois* requirement that institutions develop 
and operate recruitment plans. New Mexico is developing a 
plan for recruiting a teaching force that is representative of 
the state's student population. More states are recognizing the 
need to address the minority teacher shortage with specific 
strategies that go beyond efforts to make the profession more 
attractive to all potential candidates and to those currently in 
the profession. However, greater political support must be 
marshalled to increase significantly the number of minorities 
in teaching. 

State Examples 1988-89 

■ The Northeast Common Market project is a unique 

initiative of CONNECTICUT, RHINE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, 
RHODE ISLAND, and VERMONT. Recent studies of teacher 
supply and demand in the region suggest that the north- 
eastern states are an interdependent network for educa- 
tors; hence the seven states are working with the Northeast 
Regional Education Laboratory to develop policies to 
promote educators' mobility in the region. The states 
now are participating in the development of a regional 
credential that would he recognized for initial teacher 
licensure. They also plan to address other policies that 
restrict mobility, such its pension portability and admin- 
istrative licensure. 
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"Teachers are the heart and soul of our diSdreii f s leanw^. ff 



B^b Miller 
Governor of Nevada 



|V ■ LOUISIANA'S comprehensive education reform legisla- 
tion, "Children First," includes additional pa\, between 
10 percent and 20 percent above the states minimum 
tsalary, for teachers who enter a career option plan. Begin- 
ning in 1991, the career options will include additional 
r. ^responsibilities such as serving as a mentor teacher, 
I ^providing inservice training to other teachers, working 
(an extended contract, and developing curriculum mate- 
trials. Teachers will be eligible for the program if they 
f have seven years experience, a master *s degree, and a 
I , ^superior rating on an evaluation instrument. The research 
,and development conducted during 1988-89 will be 
^followed by a two-year pilot program, with statewide 
^implementation scheduled for 1991-92. 

/■As part of its effort to enhance minority completion 
/rates, NEW YORK is developing a program to help two-year 
I -and four-year colleges develop joint registration sys- 
^ tems. These will allow minority students to enter a teacher 
^preparation program at a two-year iastitution, complete 
it at a four-year college, and be recommended for teacher 
J certification in the state. 

■ OREGON'S School Improvement and Professional Devel- 
opment Program awarded grants to sevenu schools dur- 
,ihg the 1988-89 school year. Each site received Si, 000 
: per full-time-equivalent teacher. The objecthes of the 
program include the expansion of professional growth 
opportunities for teachers and the restructuring of the 
school workplace to provide teachers with professional 
responsibilities and authority Each school is required to 
^establish a site committee with active classroom teach- 
ers making up a majority of its members. Although it is 
.fhh rfgriv to see anv changes in student outcomes, an 
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interim independent evaluation found that the site com- 
mittees are making and earning out critical decisions in 
educational planning, goal setting, financial planning 
and control, and professional development. 

■ RHODE ISLAND enacted the nation's first teacher pen- 
sion portability legislation, paving the way for profes- 
sional employees of public schools, colleges, and 
universities to transfer their pensions to other states 
enrolled in an interstate compact. The act also allows 
public school professionals moving into Rhode Island to 
transfer their pensions from states that are part)' to the 
compact. The NGA report, Time for Results, encouraged 
states to remove teacher mobility obstacles such as restric- 
tive pension laws, to improve teacher professionaliza- 
tion and state teacher recruiting incentives. 

■ WASHINGTON, through a collaborative effort of higher 
education and K-12 education, developed and adopted 
standards for a new masters degree in teaching. The 
new degree is designed for prospective teachers who 
have a bachelor s degree but no pedagogical training. As 
of 1992, to qualify for a continuing professional license 
all teachers will be required to ha\e a bachelor s degree 
in arts, sciences, or humanities as well as a master s 
degree in teaching, or a bachelor's degree, required 
pedagogical coursework, and a master s degree in arts, 
sciences, or humanities. The new masters degree in 
teaching w ill be offered in three private unhersities this 
fall, one public university has applied to the state for 
approxal of its master's program, and others are devel- 
oping their programs for approval. 
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Unfmsbed Agenda 

While states can note many achievements as a result of 
policies to raise standards for the teaching profession, recent 
studies indicate that these policies have had marginal impact 
on the actual quality of classroom instruction. Analyses of 
student outcomes, based on admittedly inadequate assess- 
ment tools, continually point to serious deficiencies in higher- 
order thinking skills. Observers of teaching in classrooms 
find that serious weaknesses exist in teachers" skills and 
knowledge in developing these areas of the curriculum across 
all academic subjects. State teacher testing, beginning teacher 
programs, and staff development tend to reinforce the devel- 
opment of generic teaching skills and focus little attention on 
teachers' knowledge of how to teach their subjects and how 
to work with students to develop critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills. Initial staff development needs identified by 
teachers involved in restructuring their schools tend to focus 
on process skills such as conflict resolution and consensus 
decisionmaking. However, if the quality of instruction is to be 
upgraded as requirements for students are raised, staff devel- 
opment will need to focus on changing the mode of instruc- 
tion to emphasize higher-order thinking skills. State 
policymakers will need to consider how to develop compre- 
hensive strategies to promote staff development, which at 
present are lacking despite the fact that substantial resources 
are devoted to these programs. 

The 1980s were remarkable for the sheer quantity of 
state teacher policy enacted. These policy changes are now 
being implemented. States have faced four, sometimes com- 
peting, priorities to improve the teaching profession. The first 
of these, the need to upgrade teacher pay, has been met 



admirably by many states but will require continuing atten- 
tion particularly as policymakers attempt to differentiate pay 
on the basis of roles, responsibilities, and performance. The 
second, the need to assure a continuing supply of well- 
prepared teachers, depends in pan on policymakers' willing- 
ness to maintain quality standards when teacher shortages 
arise. The recruitment of minorities into teaching remains a 
pressing and unmet need. Hie third, the need to create a 
climate to establish teaching as a profession is addressed 
through reforms that focus on improved working conditions 
and increased decisionmaking at the school site, as well as the 
creation of an infrastructure for professionalization, such as 
that envisioned by the National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards, revised state licensure, and other mechanisms. 
And the fourth priority, critical to establishing teaching as a 
profession, is the need to develop professional accountability 
systems for student performance. 

While attempting to develop comprehensive policies 
that address the quality of teaching and learning, states con- 
tinue to face problems of balancing the need for flexibility 
and professional responsibility at the local level with the need 
for accountability Carefully crafted teacher policies enacted 
in recent years, e.g., licensure requirements developed for 
the purpose of raising standards for the profession, may be 
on a collision course with the flexibility many schools need to 
restructure. Policymakers will need to review requests for 
waivers to determine whether state teacher policies are sup- 
porting or hindering the efforts of schools to restructure to 
improve student outcomes. These tensions mean that states 
will need to carefully monitor and eventually reconcile con- 
flicts in policies shaping the professionalization of teaching. 



"Whether or not we have children enrolled in the public schools, they are our schools. We should not be 
strangers. We should be involved, committed, and constructive supporters." 



Norman 1 i. Bangerter 
Governor of Utah 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
AND CHOICE 



Parent Involvement 

Changing family structures make it increasingly difficult 
for parents to be involved in their children's schools and 
learning, and many parents who are eager to be involved 
often feel unwelcomed by schools. Yet policymakers and 
educators agree that increased parental involvement is a key 
to educational success. Time For Results suggested a number 
of ways* to increase parental involvement, and states ha\e 
been pursuing a number of strategies toward this end. 

Many states are working with communities to develop 
effective strategies for parent involvement. New York and 
Pennsylvania have each established an office for parent involve- 
ment to increase parental participation. The New York office 
* *iH develop mid implement initiatives related to parent involve- 
•aeni and parent education. The Pennsylvania office will pro- 
vide scnools with technical assistance for family and community 
involvement. California has developed a three-year strategic 
plan for coordinating parent involvement activities within the 
department of education, providing training to department 
staff, disseminating state ,x)Iicy to districts, and promoting 
parent involvement and parent-teacher partnerships. Mary- 
land and Missouri adopted parent involvement policies for 
hard-to-reach parents. Man kind also has an action plan that 
promotes the expansion and coordination of existing state- 
supported parent involvement efforts. 

Other states have worked with employers to facilitate 
parent involvement in schools. In Colorado, workda\ sched- 
ule flexibility for state employees will be piloted this fall in 
four state agencies to allow parents to participate in school 
activities. Vermont is considering a model prc)gram for employ- 
ers to facilitate working parents' school involvement. Indiana 



and Tennessee are considering adding two parent-teacher 
conference days to the school calendar. 

To prepare teachers to share the responsibility for stu- 
dents' education, educators and administrators also are being 
trained in parent involvement. Colorado and Michigan have 
created hew policies requiring teachers to receive training in 
effective parent involvement methods. Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania are considering similar training for administrative 
personnel. And Utah is implementing a volunteer master 
plan, which provides teacher training and assistance to prin- 
cipals and district leaders for establishing or improving par- 
ent involvement programs, including volunteer networks. 

Of the forty-one states reporting new, expanded, or 
proposed parent involvement policies, sixteen have programs 
aimed at providing education to assist parents in developing 
techniques to be effective teachers at home. Missouri's "Par- 
ents as Teachers" program has become one of the best known 
and most frequently copied preschool programs in the coun- 
try. It involves prenatal training, developmental screening, 
home visits, and parent group meetings. The state added a 
new component this year— a program to assist hard-to-reach 
families. 

Choice 

Choice programs vary considerably from state to state, 
with respect to the follow ing factors: the breadth and range of 
the choices available, local district participation, the popula- 
tion of eligible students and families, and the range of financ- 
ing and administrative provisions. 

Most prevalent among state programs this year are those 
providing for interdistrict choice, allowing students to attend 
school in a district other that where they reside. Arkansas, 
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Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and Washington enacted statewide 
f interdistrict choice for all students. Each local school district 
f Js required to participate, and state funds follow the child to 
\ ;\ v die district in which he or she is enrolled. Ten other states 

'have similar programs under consideration. 

Minnesota, which has pioneered choice programs, 
i fexpanded its program this year, now requiring all local dis- 
:/ j tricts to panicipate in the interdistrict open enrollment pro- 
h gram. Previousl) local school boards had the option of closing 
\ their districts to nonresident students. In addition, state lead- 
; ers are current!) considering providing the option and the 
I resources for at-risk students, w ho already have the opportu- 
r nity to enroll in alternative or "second-chance" programs, to 
i , attend private nonsectarian schools. The) also are consider- 
ed ing a proposal that would fund "charter schools "—new pub- 
i lie schools started b\ teachers from which paa*nts and students 
I may select. 

* Wliile the specifics var) from state to state, districts may 
f hot screen applicants on the basis of past achiev ement or 
£ behavior Rather, selection criteria are generall) restricted to 
I space availability and to protecting the integrity of desegrega- 
tion plans. 

• Most interdistrict choice options allow a parent to apply 
to another district, but not necessaril) to a specific sc1kx)1 or 
program within that district. Howeter, North Carolina is con- 
.sidering a plan that would allow student application to spe- 
cific schools, and Georgia current l\ mandates that teachers" 

i children be provided the option to enroll in a school where 
- the parent works. 

]l A number of states ha\e more limited forms of inter- 
r district choice. For example, at least nine states have had 
I voluntary interdistrict choice for some time (authorized or 
nnt nmhibited by the state, but not mandated) where the 




"Parents and students need options for choosing the 
education system that best fits their needs " 

Henry Bellmon 
Governor of Oklahoma 



district could choxxse w hether to panicipate. Also, a number 
of states limit interdistrict choice to specific populations, 
such as in second chance programs for at-risk \outh. For 
example, the interdistrict plan in Washington is limited to 
dropouts, at-risk students, and teen parents in grades 9-12. In 
New jerse\ a newl\ authorized choice pilot for dropouts w ill 
be implemented in 1991. 

State magnet schools are a more limited form of 
interdistrict choice. Magnet schools offer a particular educa- 
tional philosoph) or curricular specialt) and draw students 
from across the state. More than fifteen states have special 
state-supported schools in science and mathematics. In some 
states, there also are special state-operated high schools open 
to all state students. Alaska, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina offer schools that focus on math, 
science, and/or arts. California, Hawaii, and Virginia offer 
statewide magnet school programs and Connecticut is con- 
sidering beginning a magnet school program for integration 
purposes. Massachusetts is current!) expanding its number 
of magnet schools and Virginia is considering expanding its 
program w ith a school for gifted and talented students. Ari- 
zona and North Carolina are among the states that are consid- 
ering both options. 

Seventeen states now offer postsecondar) enrollment 
options through w hich high sc1kx)1 students can take college 
courses for credit at the state s expense. California, Colorado, 
Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Virginia offer statewide 
postsecondar) choice, Florida and Ohio enacted postsecondar) 
choice this year; New Jersey authorized a pilot; and six more 
are considering it. Florida and Minnesota current!) allow, and 
Colorado and Vermont are considering allow ing, dual enroll- 
ment where students ma) take postsecondar) courses for 
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"Competition through school choice 
is the way to build the world's best 
educational system and continue our 
tradition of job creation." 



Rudy Perpich 
Governor of Minnesota 



credit toward both a high school diploma and postsecondary 
degree. 

States generally leave policies regarding pupil assign- 
ment to schools within districts to local authorities. In a few 
instances, however, states have adopted policies that pro- 
mote choice within districts. West Virginia now allows 
intradistrict choice to children displaced if their neighbor- 
hood school fails to meet the new tightened state accredita- 
tion standards. Administrators can reserve the right to override 
parents" preference toensure a schools racial balance, enroll- 
ment quota, or educational quality. Massachusetts provides 
resources and technical assistance to urban districts that use 
controlled-choice plans to promote desegregation. New Jer- 
sey passed new legislation to pilot intradistrict choice. Ohio 
also enacted intradistrict choice this year. In many other 
states, magnet schools exist within some localities, funded by 
local, state, and federal monies. 

State Examples 1988-89 
Parent Involvement 

■ ALASKA is developing several programs to teach men 
and women how to be better parents. A strong public 
information effort to inform the public of services such 
its prenatal and early childhood health screening, resource 
centers, center-based parent/family education, and 
logistical support for child care and transportation has 
been proposed. Courses on home-based parent/family 
education, child development activities, and preparenting 
education for adolescents its well as community-based 
cultural learning centers are available. 



■ In December 1988, fifty OHIO parents, social service 
workers, and educational representatives provided input 
on the Department of Education's Training Ohio's Par- 
ents for Success'' program, fhis program was initiated to 
develop a statewide network of parent trainers. This 
summer ninety-six teacher trainers will learn to recruit 
and train district- and building-level trainers across the 
state to work with parents of children, pre-kindergarten 
through high school. 

Choke 

■ The ARKANSAS General Assembly passed legislation 
giving interdistrict choice options to parents to increase 
the responsiveness and effectiveness of schools. Parents 
choose and apply to a district. Rejection standards may 
include capacity of program, class, grade level, or school 
building; but may not include the applicant's academic 
or athletic achievement. English proficiency, disciplin- 
ary record, or handicapping conditions. Transportation 
is not automatically provided, although the receiving 
district can allow the student to use transportation avail- 
able within the district. 

■ IOWA adopted interdistrict choice this \ear to be imple- 
mented in 1990-91. The sending district mutf provide 
transportation for children qualifying for federal free- or 
reduced-lunch programs. Hie s*\ite department of edu- 
cation must conduct a three-year study of this enroll- 
ment program and report annual!) to the legislature. 



"When parents choose schools, they are more likely to care about the school's process 
and become involved in its operation .... Choice can make our schools prosper " 

Thomas H. Kean 
Governor of New Jersey 



Unfinished Agenda 

As choice emerges on a growing number of state policy 
agendas, it generates both attention and controversy. There is 
a fear that choice programs at the state and local level can 
serve to "cream ofT the most talented and motivated students 
for a limited number of magnet or other schools, rendering a 
larger number of schools with diminished human and finan- 
cial resources with which to mount an effective educational 
program. As they launch efforts to expand parental and stu- 
dent choice, states can reduce the likelihood this will occur 
by employing several strategies to link choice to the broader 
effort to restructure the education system. These include 
establishing rigorous outcome goals for all schools, and pro- 
viding each school with discretion over how best to meet 
them, continuing to support school improvement strategies 
that ensure all schools have the opportunity and resources to 
become distinctive and successful, and designing choice pro- 
grams that include all schools or districts rather than a selected 
few States can support a range of school restructuring efforts 
that expand both student choice and programmatic flexibil- 
ity, such as the creation of charter schools or sck'X)ls within 
schools. 

Especially critical to the success of choice plans is the 
availability of adequate information for students and parents. 
Families need information on the nature of the choice pro- 
gram and the procedures for selecting a school or program. 
They need information about the natuie of the options avail- 
able, and the way to reconcile the student s and family's needs 
with available options. Consequently, states, local districts, 
and individual schools will need to work carefully to design 
procedures to ensure that adequate information is available 
to all families. State and local districts must examine a varietv 



of tools, including accountability reporting requirements, to 
ensure that the required information is collected, compiled, 
and reported. Poliq*makers and educators must develop sophis- 
ticated outreach programs to make information readily avail- 
able to all families. 

Finally, states must exercise continued oversight as choice 
plans are implemented to prevent and curtail unforeseen 
problems. 
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READINESS 



"Whatever we do, we must keep the 
children first in mind and act for their 
benefit" 



Guy Hunt 

Governor of Alabama 
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States continued in 1989 to undertake a wide variety of 
new and expanded initiatives for at-risk youth. While these 
efforts differ considerably with respect to the population 
groups and age levels they target, they do share a number of 
attributes in common. Most important among them is the 
conviction that all children (and young adults) can learn, 
prov ided the education system is sufficiently flexible to respond 
to iVir unique needs and circumstances. 

Several states this year devoted considerable attention to 
the early stages of implementing federal welfare reform legis- 
lation. With the passage of the Family Support Act, education 
and social services systems will face unprecedented chal- 
lenges to work together to provide education, training, and 
child care for school-age AFDC recipients seeking to com- 
plete their education. Under this law, states must ensure that 
load jurisdictions provide these individuals with a Job Opportu- 
nities and Basic Skills GOBS) program of education and 
training as well as related support services such as child care 
and transportation. Actions reported by states this year include 
Alabama's proposal to offer a high school degree equivalenq- 
prc)gram to AFDC parents via public television, New Jersey s 
plan to greatly expand existing pilot programs for serving 
at-risk teen parents, and Oklahoma's recently passed legisla- 
tion to establish pilots similar to those in New Jersey. 

A second issue that recently has received increased atten- 
tion in many states is the education of homeless children. A 
survey of state education departments revealed that between 
one-quarter and one-third of homeless children are not even 
enrolled in school. The 1988 federal homeless assistance 
legislation asks states to begin addressing the education of 
homeless children. Mississippi's response has been to study 
the feasibility of operating schools in homeless shelters. Other 
states have begun public awareness campaigns, schcx)! staff 



training programs to educate teachers alx)ut the special needs 
of homeless children, and the development of a special "por- 
table" curriculum modeled after programs for the children of 
migrant workers. 

New early childhood initiatives targeted to the needs of 
at-risk youth continued to proliferate in 1989. Thirty-one 
states now have early childhood education programs or pilots, 
an increase of six since the first Results in Education in 1987. 
And four more states (Arkansas, Maine, Nebraska, mid Nevada) 
considered such programs during their 1989 legislative ses- 
sions. Texas will begin pilot programs for at-risk three-year- 
olds. New Jersey- is creating a pilot urban pre-kindergarten 
program aimed at three- and four-year-olds. Indiana, Iowa, 
Vermont, and Virginia are among the states that have either 
developed or expanded programs targeting grant monies to 
presch(X)ls for the purpose of serving children at risk. North 
Carolina now allows districts to use their "at-risk ' funds for 
this population. Ohio passed legislation permitting public 
presch(X)ls in areas with high concentrations of at-risk youth. 

This year a number of states have acted to more effec- 
tively address the needs of at-risk youth by integrating educa- 
tional services with other social services. Delaware created 
the position of Interagency Service Coordinator precisely for 
this purpose, while Arkansas established an early childhood 
commission to kx)k comprehensively at this issue. West Vir- 
ginia now requires local systems to develop a coordinated 
interagency service delivery plan for at-risk youth from birth 
through age five. 

A frequent criticism of traditional schcx)l remediation 
programs is that they take place during the regular school day 
and therefore replace other regular school activities. Student 
benefits are limited because some of the gain made during 
remediation is offset by the loss of regular sclux)l instruction. 
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5 /. Some states are attempting to address this problem bv fund- 
ing remedial education programs apart from the regular 
/ . school day. Hawaii, for example, has developed a program for 
after-school tutoring, while Indiana, Louisiana, and Virginia 
[ are funding summer remedial programs. Summer programs 
x make sense from another perspectiv e. research consistent!) 
i has shown that at-risk students who initiall) benefit from 
?/ remedial programs lose much of that benefit over the sum- 
I mer months. Summer remediation programs could allow 
: such benefits to be sustained. 

J Another innovative strategy that shows promise of help- 

T , ing to sustain improvements in student achievement that was 
S pioneered in Ohio is being piloted in Illinois and is being 
K considered in New Hampshire. Known as Reading Recov- 
\'l erj?" the program consists of intensive, dail>, one-on-one 
I reading lessons taught to at-risk first graders bv trained pro- 
. fessionals for a period of twelve to twent) weeks. At program's 
^ end about 80 percent of the students should be performing at 
v the level of their peers. E\en more significant, these gains 
I should be sustained through the third grade without further 
: intervention. 

Other creative approaches to enhancing instruction for 
.* . at-risk vouth are being de\ eloped. Se\ eral involve increasing 
f expectations for educational!) disad\antaged students, pro- 
viding a more demanding curriculum, often w ith a focus on 
\ higher-order thinking rather than the basics, and dev eloping 
more intensive instructional strategies that capitalize on vol- 
unteers, peer tutoring, and longer time blocks for instruc- 
, tion. These approaches include the Accelerated Schools 
; program that is being developed at Stanford University and 
sp pilot tested in Illinois, and the Success For All program being 
developed at Johns Hopkins Unix ersit). In addition, the Higher 
'— ~ © Thinking Skills (HOTS) program, which was devel- 
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"We must give children at risk a fighting chance for success." 

Booth Gardner 
Governor of Washington 



oped at the L niversiU of Arizona, has been extensive!) field 
tested in Chapter I classrooms and participating students 
have shown sizable and consistent improvements. 

Policv makers are increasing!) aware of the importance 
of education during the middle school vears as a critical 
determinant of secondary school achievement or failure. Two 
recent national reports, Turning Points. Preparing American 
Youth for tfje 21st Centwy b) the Carnegie Council on Adoles- 
cent Development and Ameiica in Transition. Report of tfje 
Task Force on Children by the National Governors' Associa- 
tion, highlighted the serious problems in most middle school 
education programs, including the prevalence of student 
ability tracking, the absence of adequate personal attention to 
indiv idual student needs, and the lack of adequatel) trained 
staff. Two states have recent!) focused on middle school 
education reform as a major component of their at-risk initia- 
tives. California has a pilot program of regional networks for 
reforming middle school practices at 115 school sites. The 
reforms stress cooperative learning strategies as an alterna- 
te e to tracking, the development of higher-order thinking 
skills for students with basic skills deficiencies, and individ- 
ual monitoring of student progress and personalized staff 
attention to the needs of the individual student. Similarly, 
Virginia is beginning to implement a three-vear plan for the 
restructuring of all its middle schools, using a network of 
twentynine "model"" and "vanguard" schools. 

As states have realized that students frequentl) decide to 
drop out of school in part because of their discomfort with 
traditional school settings, state support for * alternative"" high 
school programs has become more w idespread. According to 
a recent survev, thirt)-four states now report offering some 
form of alternative school programming. These programs 
ma> be operated on a separate campus or within an existing 
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SOURCES: National Governors' Association survey, 1989; and 
previous surveys of the National Governors" Association. 
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"We need to track every dropout as 
if he or she were an unrefined gem- 
because thafs exactly what each is. 
They need only the polish of education 
to shine their light in the world." 

John Ashcroft 
Governor of Missouri 



high school facility' as a "school within a school." Minnesota's 
expanding system of area learning centers is an example of 
the former, while Georgia's newly funded in-school suspen- 
sion program is an example of the latter. This year both 
Arkansas and Idaho adopted local competitive grant award 
programs for alternative education. 

Recently there has been some renewed interest at both 
the federal and state levels in combining the provision of 
education services to at-risk high school youth with the 
performance of community service. NGA's Work Group on 
Community Service issued a report on state-funded or state- 
supported community service programs based on a survey 
conducted in the spring of 1989. The findings indicate that 
while community service programs may or may not I e credit 
granting or required, nevertheless they are becoming inte- 
grated into various academic settings from kindergarten 
through college. For example, New Jersey is considering a 
proposal to allow school-based community service programs 
to be offered its high school course electives. The goal is to 
motivate youth to stay in school while assisting local commu- 
nities in meeting their social needs. 

Creating local incentives to reduce school dropout rates 
is another state strategy' that appears to be gaining some favor. 
Michigan and Texas are considering proposals that would 
financially reward school districts that succeed in reducing 
their dropout rates. The Governor of South Dakota has asked 
school districts to establish goals for educational improve- 
ment through a centennial school improvement program and 
has challenged them to reduce their current 16 percent drop- 
out rate to 12 percent. 



State Examples 1988-89 

■ DEUWARFs new position of coordinator of services for 
young children will serve to facilitate intraagency and 
interagency planning and delivery of services. A network 
will be established among all groups that will offer 
programs and services for young children and their 
families. 

■ INDIANA has implemented its Educational Opportunity 
Program for At-Risk Youth. The program provides a total 
of S22 million to assist school districts statewide as they 
implement one of nine types of programs: preschool, 
full-day kindergarten, transitional programs, remedia- 
tion, tutoring, parent and community involvement, 
expanded utilization of school counselors, individual- 
ized programs, and model alternative programs. Of the 
total, S2 million must be spent on preschool programs. 

■ SOUTH CAROLINA'S newly enacted "Taipei 2000" pro- 
gram exemplifies how substantial reforms targeted par- 
ticularly to meet the special educational needs of at-risk 
youth can be combined with explicit goal setting, account- 
ability expectations, regulatory flexibility, and technical 
assistance in a single comprehensive package. Propelled 
by the states documented results from their Education 
Improvement Act of 19fr*, Target 2000 expands the state s 
early childhood development program to include all 
at-risk four-year-olds, increases state support for com- 
pensatory education and dropout prevention, and pro- 
\ ides special program funding in a number of areas such 
as parent education and the development of higher- 
order thinking skills. 
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POLICY ^ K start wor * l ' ng ^ owan ' ^ when ever y° ne graduates from high school or completes 

OVERVIEW an alternative program of education which prepares them for finding and holding a job." 

Michael N, Castle 
Governor of Delaware 



■ During the 1989 legislative session, TEXAS adopted 
several new programs that focus on at-risk youth. Hie 
Governors educational excellence initiative will pro- 
vide cash awards to campuses and districts based on 
students' performance gains; in addition, annual awards 
will go to outstanding school and district efforts in stu- 
dent intervention, including dropout prevention, drug 
and alcohol prevention, and parent and community 
involvement. Other at-risk initiatives are state support 
for intensive academic programs aimed at elementary 
students who are working under their grade level, alter- 
native education programs for pregnant teens and teen 
parents, and a pilot program focused on at-risk 
three-year-olds. 

Unfinished Agenda 

State progress has been most noteworthy in the area of 
early childhood education, where funding for kindergarten 
and major service expansions in preschool have become 
more prevalent. However, aside from these efforts and some 
targeted increases in categorical support to identify and serve 
at-risk youth, most new state activities involve sponsoring 
demonstration and pilot projects or offering limited incen- 
tive grant competitions. 

These are resulting in a numter of exciting and innova- 
tive achievements in preparing students for school, overcom- 
ing basic skill deficiencies, and preventing dropouts. They 
also are contributing heavily to the knowledge base regard- 
ing "what works" for educating disadvantaged students. How- 
ever, as pilot or demonstration programs these efforts often 
exist in particular local districts and schools in isolation from 
one another. States need to consider more comprehensive 



approaches that put together the policy pieces to more effec- 
tively educate all students, including restructuring programs 
that target students at risk; stimulating collaboration across 
services and agencies to guide a comprehensive set of ser- 
vices for at-risk youth; educating teachers to more effectively 
teach all students; creating programs to more effectively involve 
parents; and developing state accountability programs that 
report on the achievement of all students, with particular 
attention to subgroups of at-risk students, and that link rewards 
and sanctions to performance. 



TECHNOLOGY 
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III the early part of the decade, only a few states were 
making inroads in educational technology. Since then, there 
has been an enormous expansion in the use of such technol- 
ogy. New technologies are making possible imaginative 
approaches to teaching traditional subjects and are stimulat- 
ing more complex, higher-order thinking. During the last 
year, almost even- state reported new activity- or proposed 
new initiatives in educational technology. Extensive activity 
has been reported as states continue to make progress in the 
use of distance learning to expand nrriculum offerings. 
States are steadily increasing access to technology as evi- 
denced by the rising numbers of computers, VCRs, and 
videodiscs in their schools. States also are making notable 
progress in developing statewide telecommunication net- 
works and administrative databases, increasing state technol- 
ogy funding, providing teacher training in technology, 
evaluating and developing software and computer curricula, 
developing state technology plans, and studying state tech- 
nology needs and educational technology. 

Continuing the trend of the past two years, distance 
learning, which brings educational instruction via television, 
satellite, cable, or microwave, is the most prominent area of 
state involvement in technology. Distance learning initiatives 
and expansions were reported by thirty-seven states. States 
are either implementing, expanding, studying, or funding 
distance learning programs to provide special courses to 
schools with at-risk students, to enhance teacher education, 
and/or »o offer instruction in locations where there are insuf- 
ficient teachers or very low enrollments. According to a 1989 
survey by the G)uncil of Chief State School Officers, ten states 
(out of thirty-three responding) reported that they currently 
operate a statewide or regional distance education network. 
An additional fourteen states reported that they were plan- 



"As we mature h this technological world, if we are to 
compete, to create opportunity, we must educate our 
children in the skills of today" 

Judd Gregg 

Governor of New Hampshire 



ning to develop a statewide or legional network. A soon-to- 
be-released report by the congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment (OTA) may provide further insight into distance 
learning, especially in the K-12 school setting. The OTA report 
analyzes various technological options and assesses their 
costs, effectiveness, and necessary trade-offs. 

In Time for Result*, the Governors* Task Force on Tech- 
nology advocated greater cooperat ion among the states through 
the creation of partnerships. The task force also identified a 
federal role in supporting these efforts. The Star Schools 
program is an example of one such federal effortthat has had 
the effect of greatly expanding the availability of distance 
learningacross the nation. Thirty-nine states are participating 
in this program. The U.S. Department of Education awarded 
$19 million to four interstate partnerships that provide dis- 
tance learning programs in mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages and offer inservice workshops and graduate credit 
courses for teachers. Four states (Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, and Texas) are participating in two of these partner- 
ships, and Alabama is participating in three of them. 

Almost half of the states reported that they are propos- 
ing, developing, or expanding statewide telecommunications 
networks using computers to link schools, libraries, higher 
education institutions, and state and district administrative 
offices. Thirteen states have developed or are developing 
administrative databases to improve communication between 
the state education authority and local education authorities, 
to collect student data, to track student progress, te assess 
school resource needs, and to place and recruit teachers. 
Several states also are joining interstate networks. For exam- 
ple, the Western Interstate Commission for f lighef Education 
(W1CHE) has formed the Western Cooperative for Educa- 
tional Telecommunications. Tills organization will link higher 





NOTE: Microdensity is the total state K-12 public school &U enrollment 

divided by the total number of microcomputers, SOURCE: Quality Education Data. 1989. 
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"kiiowleilfe leaning, research, information and sidled 
intelligence are the raw materials of commerce in a global 



society" 



George A. Sinner 
Governor of North Dakota 



.education institutions in fifteen states both w ith each other 
, t ahd with other consumers and pro\ iders of educational tele- 
communications. In so doing, the cooperative will foster 
.cooperation and communication among its members and 
^create broad access to equipment, expertise, and other tele- 
^fommunications resources. 

'~ States continue to expand the availabilty of technology 

Lin schools. According to Quality Education Data, Inc., overall 
video use and the number of computers in the schools ha\e 
increased dramatically in the last fi\e years. Nationwide, the 

, ;averagp number of students per computer in 1988-89 is 25, 
.compared with 125 in 1983-84, representing an 80 percent 

\ improvement in computer access. Since just last year this 
figure increased 22 percent from an average of thirty -two 
.students per computer. The state rates range from fewer than 
'fifteen students per computer in Alaska to about forty -eight 
^Students per computer in Mississippi. Thirteen states have 
managed to lower their rate to twenty -tw o or fewer students 
per computer. In spite of this impro\ ement, OTA reports that 
the average student spends only about one hour per week on 
the computer. 

Only seventeen states reported to NGA this year that they 
are engaged in or ha\e proposed teacher training initiatives. 
The National Education Association (NEA) Special Commit- 
tee on Educational Technology notes that only half of the 
.nations teachers report th.'t they ha\e used a computer and 
only a third indicate that they ha\e had up to twenty hour:, uf 
computer training. The NEA committee advocate that com- 
, puters should be a fixture on e\ ery teacher's desk w ithin the 

, next two years. 

Increasingly states are involving themsehes in the pro- 
cess of selecting computer software and hardware. Of the 
fnmw-vHn Mates responding to the 1988 Eighth Annual 
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Survey of the States" conducted by Electronic Learning (EL), 
the majority indicated that they do not regulate the hardware 
and software schools purchase and only eighteen provide 
purchasing guidelines to districts and schools. NGAs survey 
revealed new initiatives by se\ en states (California, Delaw are, 
Florida, Georgia, Maine, Nebraska, and New Jersey) to develop 
or e\aluate educational software. Fi\e states (California, 
Mary land, Michigan, Nebraska, and Washington ) also are pair- 
ing up with private sector partners to purchase or develop 
software and to fund pilot programs and technology centers. 
Still other states are pooling their financial resources to form 
interstate consortia in order to lower the costs of high-tech 
equipment. 

Technology curricula is another area in which there is 
increased state attention. The NEA argues thai computers are 
an e\olutionary tool in the restructuring of schools because 
teacher access to computers enables teacher to become 
more imohed in decisions about curriculum design and 
instruction techniques. NGAs survey revealed that fifteen 
states are developing, evaluating, or piloting technology- 
based curricula. At least some of these are developing curric- 
ula in subject areas such as mathematics, science, and w riling. 
Vet less than half the states already ha\e technology plans or 
are developing, implementing, or evaluating plans that indi- 
cate the state s intentions to use technology in the curricula, 
and only five states (Florida, Indiana, Minnesota, Pennsylva- 
nia, and West Virginia ) arc exploring the use of technology as 
a tool in school restructuring In addition, the EL suney 
found that only eleven states require schools to integrate or 
use computers in the curricula, whereas nine states require 
K-12 students to take a computer course, and twelve states 
require students to demonstrate computer competency in 
high school. There may still lx? too much emphasis on instruc- 
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lion in computer use rather than on the'integration of com- 
puters into the general curriculum. 

The Electronic Learning survey revealed that 75 percent 
of the responding states had plans to embark on new 
technology-related programs in 1988-89, focusing mainly on 
distance learning projects and projects involving emerging 
technologies. However, these findings were almost the same 
as those of last year's EL survey, in the NGA survey, some states 
reported that they have comprehensive long-term technol- 
ogy plans while others reported that their plans pertain only 
to limited uses of technology such as increasing curricula 
access through d: stance learning. An additional fifteen states 
are still in the early stages of conducting studies to develop 
technology- plans, to assess technology needs, or to examine 
the uses of educational technology. 

According to a 1988 school district survey by the National 
School Boards Association (NSBA) and Control Data Corpo- 
ration (CDC), most school districts have formulated long- 
range plans for implementing technology. However, NSBA 
and CDC found that most of these plans were developed with 
no recognizable provision for update, were not comprehen- 
>ive, and were narrowly focused (i.e., more than one-third 
dealt solely with computer literacy). Moreover, the districts 
lacked plans to track or eraluate implementation of their 
technology plans. New Hampshire and North Dakota were 
the only states that reported initiatives to provide local school 
districts with technical assistance in developing technology 
plans. 



State Examples 198^89 

■ CALIFORNIA awarded an S884.380, three-year grant to a 
private company to develop a technology-based curricu- 
lum package for middle schcx>l science courses. The 
curriculum for the "Science 2000: Technology Resources 
Management Project" will incorporate technological aids 
such as computers, VCRs, and videodisc players into the 
teaching of science to students in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. The program will go beyond drill and 
practice to stimulate higher-order thinking and to encour- 
age students to perform simulated experiments not nor- 
mally performed in the classroom and to experience 
new environments. 

■ During the summer of 1989 INDIANA is funding an 
eight-week pilot program to develop components of a 
restructured school system, with technology as one of 
the components. The program will serve preschool 
through middie school learners and address such issues 
as learner-focused programming, choice and flexibility 
in programming, teaching and learning strategies, schedul- 
ing, and student/family services One site will provide 
computers to be used at home by all teachers and learn- 
ers in the program. 

■ TEXAS has developed a comprehensive technology plan, 
1988-2000 Long-Range Plan for Technology- of tlx; Texas 
State Board of Education, which plots a twelve-year 
course for meeting the state's educational needs through 
technology. The plan focuses on four priorities: class- 
room instruction, instructional management, distance 
learning, and communications. The outcomes envisioned 
include equity in airriculum offerings and quality, con- 
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"Nothing is more important to our long-term prosperity than the education of our children. Better schools mean 
better jobs and better lives for all our citizens " 



Edward Dt DiPrete 
Governor of Rhode Island 



sistent and high-quality inserv ice training, efficient com- 
munications, comprehensive use of technology in all 
appropriate areas of education, reduced teacher paper- 
work, and lower administrative costs. 

* ■ WASHINGTON is creating a unique clearinghouse to pro- 
mote the use of educational technology by helping school 
districts harness the technical expertise of private sector 
specialists th rough partnerships among Washington busi- 
nesses and schools. Called the "21st Century Institute for 
Advanced Technology in Schools," the clearinghouse 
will provide six broad types of service: training, consult- 
ing, and provision of grants; technology information 
exchange; liaison for specific technological services and 
information; awareness and promotion of educational 
technology; research in and evaluation of educational 
technology; and provision of information for legislative 
understanding. The institute is pan of a larger project in 
Washington, "Schools for the 21st Century," which is 
aimed at professionalizing teaching and enabling educa- 
tors and parents of selected schools or school districts to 
restructure certain school operations and to develop 
model school programs to improve student performance. 

IMmsbed Agenda 

Although there are more computers than ever before in 
the nations classrooms, more should be provided for both 
teachers and students. The national average student/computer 
ratio of 25-to-l is insufficient to making the computer a 
central element of daily instruction. In addition, greater empha- 
sis on teacher technology training is still needed to maximize 
the effectiveness of computer instruction. The National Cen- 
ter on Education and the Economy has suggested that the 



President should work with the states to design a national 
program to train teachers to use advanced information tech- 
nology However, to pro\ ide useful ad\ ice to the President in 
developing an effective technology training program, the 
states must have ample experiences on which to draw. 

Hie Office of Technology Assessment has identified the 
following current uses of educational technology as among 
the most promising: drill and practice to master basic skills, 
development of writing skills, development of problem-solving 
skills through computer simulations and educational games, 
development of understanding of abstract math and science 
concepts, and development of high-level critical thinking 
skills through interactive instruction systems providing self- 
paced master>' instruction via microcomputer-based labs and 
decision-making simulations. However, regardless of the cur- 
rent emphasis placed on computer use instruction, schools 
do not appear to be taking advantage of the unique uses of 
technology in teaching subject matter and in helping students 
develop higher-order thinking skills. 

The challenge for states now is to encourage local inven- 
tiveness in the advanced uses of technology in education. 
Likewise, the focus of statewide educational technology plans " 
appears too narrow. The predominant focus seems to be on 
expanding access to technology with little or no attention 
given to using technology to restructure sch(X)ls or to teach 
higher-order thinking. This fact and the NM3A/CDC studv 
results indicate a strong need for states to provide some 
technical assistance to districts in the development of local 
plans that make more extensive use of technology 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES 



"We lift our children, we lift our 
state." 



Budd\ Roemer 
Governor of Louisiana 



The nationwide crisis relative to school facilities contin- 
ues to draw attention. Reports issued this year on conditions 
in rural schools and an investigation of school buildings 
across the country st rough' reinforce concerns voiced in 1986 
by the NGA Task Force on School Facilities. 

According to a report issued by the Education Writers 
Association (EWA), Wo/res at the Schoolbouse Door: An Inves- 
tigation of the Condition of Public School Buildings, one- 
fourth of American school buildings need major maintenance 
and repair work, are obsolete, lack accommodations for the 
handicapped, or have severe environmental problems. Despite 
an increase in school construction driven by the current bab\ 
"boomleT (1986 state and local school construction expendi- 
tures of $5.9 billion represented a 48 percent increase over 
1982), facility construction, renovation, and maintenance are 
not keeping pace with needs, and a backlog of demand is 
reaching overwhelming proportions. The price tags are 
daunting— $84 billion for new or retrofitted construction and 
$41 billion for school maintenance and repairs. The latter 
figure represents a 64 percent increase over a 1983 estimate 
of America s % school maintenance needs. 

The growth in student population— albeit uneven — 
around the country is most pronounced in the sunbelt states 
and is expected to continue into the early 2000s. Florida, for 
example, expects to gain nearly 60,000 students a year over 
the next several years. Other factors strain the capacity of 
school buildings, mandates to reduce class size, require- 
ments to meet special student needs in separate classrooms, 
and technological innovations. 

Traditionally, control over school facilities— including 
financing— has been a local responsibility As states de\ el- 
oped equalization or foundation funding programs to help 
districts pay for education, they absorbed more of the operat- 
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ing costs while capital costs were absorbed b\ local govern- 
ments. As a result, the EWA reports that most states have not 
developed the capacity to help districts address school facili- 
ties issues. In fourteen states staff overseeing school facilities 
matters are limited to one full-time or one pan-time state 
employee. Even basic information such as the age and number 
of a states school buildings is unavailable in many states (see 
table, page 37). Only thirty-one states have the staff capacity 
to project enrollment in order to plan for future needs. Federal 
regulations on asbestos abatement offer states an opportunity 
to collect systematic data on the condition of schools; state 
departments of education, while not always given the respon- 
sibility for collecting this data, must work to ensure that this 
information improves the department s base of knowledge 
about school buildings. 

Rural school buildings are suffering from an assortment 
of physical maladies; according to a 1989 report, The Condi- 
tion of School Facilities in Rural and Small Schools, about 
half are appropriately described as unsafe, outdated, and 
inadequate. The estimated cost of replacing these schools is 
$18 billion. Addressing the backlog of maintenance needs in 
rural schools will cost an estimated $2.8 billion, or approxi- 
mately $300,000 per building. 

Tlie revelation that rural school plants are in pcx)r condi- 
tion followed other 1988 reports disparaging the physical 
state of urban schools. Now problems are emerging in subur- 
ban schools. Hastih constructed during the 1950s and 1960s 
in response to the bab\ lxxnn, these schools were not expected 
to last much more than thirty years. According to the EWA 
report, "Schtx)l districts now are stuck with thousands of 
buildings that have aged quickly and do not lend themselves 
to adaptation to different needs." 
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Number And Age Of 
School Buildings By State 
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.\OTEl> The itMint o! school buildings differs from the number uf campuses in a state Age of construction data 
refer* to instructional buildings only a Stale docs not maintain information on age of school buildings b State 
maintains information only on the numb, of campuses c Best estimate, d Additions are included in the count 
of Georgia school buildings e Idaho docs not have original date of construction for 90 huildings f. Relocatable 
buildings are included in the count of hma school buildings g Man land collects information on facilities 
b> square footage pre- 1899. 108.000 sqft. 1900-1939 5 9 mill. sqft. 19*0-19*9 2.1 mill sqft. 1950-1959. 
19 mill. sqft. 1960*1969. 35 mill sqft. 1970-1979 35.7 mill, sq ft . 1980 1988 4 3 mill sqft h Massachusetts 
is currently undertaking an 1 mentor) of school facilities 1 Nebraska's figures arc 1983 statistics, an inventory of 
school buildings has not been taken since 1983 j. New Hampshire has not collected information by >ear for 



existing schools constructed prior to 1950 k Rhode Island data is preliminary and has not brcn uti fleet m 
districts, one districts data is mivvnj. I West Virginias figures are for 1980-8** ni Wisconsin totals are for 
districts reporting. N/A = not ava>'ahk 

Hits tabic builds on a fifty -state surxey conducted by the Ldueation Writers Association that was published in 
their 1989 report Vtuttvs at the SitxH>tfxntsv Door An ttirestigatton 0/ the U nut it ion 0/ Pitbfic School 
Htt tidings, p 9 Him ever, the NGA surxcy asked state's to provide a count of all scho*»I buildings used for 
instruction rather than the number of campuses which fcW A requested Hie NO A survey thus yields different and 
more information as several additional states responded to the NOA sur\cy 
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State responses to these problems are conditioned by 
the fact that historically districts have controlled the financing 
and operation of school buildings. Still, state aid for capital 
expenditures is being discussed in many states. Ten states 
considered varied approaches to funding school construc- 
tion or renovation this year; most of these proposals are still 
under consideration or were defeated. 

During the past year, states considered modifications to 
existing capital outlay policies in order to ease the burden on 
the capacity of local districts. For example, New Jersey consid- 
ered placing state aid to poorer districts, including support 
for school construction and remodeling, on a current-year 
funding basis; under existing policy districts d', not receive 
their aid until the second year of the construction project. 
Maine is considering moving the state's share of school con- 
struction aid to the front end— die concept and design stage— to 
help districts bear risks. Wisconsin's "aging schools" initiative 
facilitates local borrowing by raising the cap from S5,000 to 
1.5 percent of the property value for capital projects that must 
have voter approval. Florida's new law assists districts by 
allowing them to enter into lease-purchase agreements for 
school buildings. South Carolina's Supreme Court ruled last 
year that school districts could use lease-purchase plans to 
acquire sch(X)l buildings without voter approval. Also, New 
Jersey is considering a state-administered revoh ing loan pro- 
gram that would help poorer districts meet severe facilities 
needs through low-interest loans. 

More comprehensive approaches to capital expendi- 
tures are being considered, especially in states where schcx)l 
finance systems have been challenged in the courts. For 
example, an issue in the challenge of the Texas school finance 
system was the fact that local districts were solely responsible 
for school construction; this requirement resulted in marked 



inequities among facilities. Hie comprehensive school finance 
reform measure adopted by the Texas legislature in 1989 
establishes an advisory group to study school facilities fund- 
ing options; the group will report back to the legislature by- 
fall 1990. 

Additional state-level actions related to the financing of 
school construction and maintenance include West Virginia's 
new school building authority, which helps local districts 
finance construction and renovation projects. Twenty percent 
of Washington's SI billion education budget increase will pay 
for school construction and renovation. During the past year, 
New York created the New York City School Construction 
Authority with responsibility to finance, design, and construct 
new and renovated school structures. Georgia is using much 
of its substantial capital outlay to provide incentives for school 
consolidation. In each of the next seven years, Hawaii will put 
S90mil!ion intoaneducation account; the interest b expected to 
meet growth and high-priority support needs over the next 
ten years. 

Statesarerequiringor encouraging fuller use of scluxils, 
ranging from extending the school day or year to (\isering 
day -care or after-school programs at schcx)l sites and promot- 
ing community use of schcx)ls, For example, the year-round 
schcx)! calendar was on this y ear's agenda in four states; a 
Florida task force recommended it, Washington changed its 
funding formula to encourage this local option, and pilot 
projects sted the measure in Arkansas and New Mexico. 
Year-round schedules still generate considerable opposition 
from parents and business executives who see a threat to 
vacations and the tourism business, respectively. However, 
preliminary results from an evaluation conducted in Utah 
show that approximately ~5 percent of principals, teachers, 



"Education is a cornerstone of our economic development strategy. It is at the top of the list when we talk about quality of 



We. Our goal should not waiver." 



Tern- E. Branstad 
Governor of Iowa 



^students, and parents surveyed were posit he in their response 
>to the year-round schedule. 

Programs to encourage and support school-site pro- 
.grams for latchkey youngsters were adopted or implemented 
.through start-up grants (Delaware), technical assistance 
'(Maine), support (Hawaii and Vermont), needs assessments 
(Iowa), a requirement that districts pro\ide program space 
5 (VRscoasin), and permissive legislation (South Dakota). Ha* aii, 
"Indiana, South Dakota, and West Virginia ha\e eased regula- 
tions regarding the use of schools as daycare centers. Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania are providing financial support to 
;school-b&sed day -care programs. Finally, in 1988 and 1989 
staie aaions to further promote community use of schools 
occurred in Maine, Pennsy hania, Vermont, and Virginia. Utah 
?has completed a statew ide master plan for community educa- 
'tion to foster increased use of school buildings. 

Several states are studying the condition of school facili- 
;ties statewide. Nevertheless, a number of states do not collect 
; this information on a routine basis. Staff members in one state 
ihave recently begun such an inventory estimate, but it will 
(take years to complete since the work must be done by a 
small number of people. Delaware. Geoiyia, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and South Dakota ha\ ^inventories 
underway or completed; in some cases, these survey's are pan 
pf the asbestos management program or a special needs 
survey. Other states— for example, Arkansas and New York— 
,are asking districts to monitor and report on local school 
conditions, Tennessee will employ this method on a p>\>t 
basis. Revisions to facility regulations or accreditation »tan- 
:dards are being considered in Vermont and Wyoming, the 
former as part of a collaborate e effort by se\ en state agencies. 
North Girolina has reused its minimum facility standards. 

O 
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Finally, states and school districts are addressing envi- 
ronmental issues as they carry out the mandate of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency ^EPA) on asbestos abate- 
ment. Lead water pipes and radon gas are other matters of 
concern to EPA, the states, and local school districts. States 
including New York are helping local units meet costs associ- 
ated w ith federally required asbestos management plans, and 
in Nebraska tax-exempt bonds will serve a similar purpose. 
School safety also is receiving some attention. New York has 
proposed that all districts require schools to undergo annual 
fire inspections, Illinois is tracking and enforcing compliance 
with its newly reused school safety code, and in Wisconsin 
the department of education and the department of industry, 
labor, and human resources have signed an agreement to 
carry out safety inspections of all schools built before 1930, 
which were previously exempt from inspection. 

State Examples 1988-89 

■ The MSStSSHM Department of Education recently com- 
pleted a forecast of future sch(X)l facility needs, esti- 
mated at $750 million statewide. In a three-county area 
that has been targeted by the legislature for infrastruc- 
ture improvements, approximately $40 million worth of 
repairs, maintenance, and construction needs were found. 
The needs assessment is pan of a long-range facilities 
plan underway in Mississippi. 

■ NEW HAMPSHIRFs stud\ committee on school facilities 
recently issued a report that reviewed school conditions 
and recommended ways the state can address facilities 
issues New I lampshire has had a school building aid 
formula in place since I9SS In light of the 40,000 addi- 
tional students anticipated over the next dozen years, 
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the study committee recommended a revision in the 
building aid system: all districts would receive sch(x>l 
construction aid at the rate of 35 percent; incentives 
would be provided to cooperating school districts; and 
aid would be paid to districts in a lumo sum prior to 
construction. The committee also recommended that new 
school building plans "allow for flexible organization." 

■ Driven by substantial enrollment increases and tight 
budgets, UTAH has used incentives and sanctions to stave 
off school construction, turning instead to /ear-round 
and alternate schedules to make greater use of existing 
resources. Now state policymakers anticipate even greater 
changes in the use of facilities. In a major 1988 report, 
Shift hi Focus, a strategic planning commission for the 
state board of education laid out a vision of a new 
education system. "In a student-focused system, the 'store 

w ill lx* open" much longer hours The student-focused 

system becomes a community resource, avar'able to also 
serve the eduoitional needs of those who have tradition- 
ally been beyond the purview of the industrial model 
schools." 

■ WISCONSIN adopted an "aging schools" act in it*. 1989 
legislative session. This initiative allows sch(X)l districts 
to borrow up to 1.5 percent of the average property 
value without a public referendum; repeals the manda- 
tory referendum for issuance of general obligation Ixmds; 
increases the aidable debt service limit; allows the state 
superintendent to request an inspection of a school 
building when there is significant evidence of code or 
safety violations; allows the state superintendent to with- 
hold up to 25 percent of a district s state aid for noncom- 
pliance with an order to repair, improve, or remodel a 



school; and requires school districts to adhere to an 
annual building maintenance schedule. 

Unfinished Agenda 

The projected costs for new scIkx I construction ($84 bil- 
lion) and maintenance and repairs for existing sch<x)ls($4l bil- 
lion) are so enonnous that they can overwhelm policymakers. 
When these estimates are broken down on a per student or 
annual basis over a twentyyear period (an average time span 
for local bonds), the price tag may seem more manageable. 
Not including interest, the bill for new construction is about 
S2,100 per public school pupil (S1G5 per year for twenty 
years) and just over $1,000 per public school pupil ($50 per 
year for twenty years) for school maintenance and repairs. 
Still, unless addressed, the problem will mount as aging 
suburban schools reach the end of their intended life span 
and urban and rural schools deteriorate further. Districts that 
built lieavily in the 1950s and .1960s to house the bab\ boom 
generation ma\ find that their bonded indebtedness is down 
bj 1990. Free from past school construction debts, these 
districts may have an opportunity to meet the renovation, 
repair, and construction needs they face. Policymakers will 
need to prioritize school facility needs carefully and to think 
pragmatically about what must be done and how. Measures to 
solve the problem may encounter resistance from tho.se who 
perceive a threat to basic state aid and to funding for new 
ed ucat ic > n in i t iat i ves. 

An '.Additional burden can Ik* anticipated as states and 
school districts face continued pressure and mandates to rid 
schools of environment; 1 ! hazards. For example. o!d fuel 
tanks may Ik* added to the list o; other hazards school dis- 
tricts must confront— asbestos, lead water pipes, and radon 
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"An investment in a chid is a sound investment in the 



future." 



John R. McKcrnan Jr. 
Governor of Maine 
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p;gas.The cost of removing these hazards skews local priorities 
£ arid* makes it less likely that other facility issues will be 
addressed. 

v ; Restructuring efforts are now underway in a number of 
5 !. states (see page 6 and 7), and these programs have implica- 
tions for school facilities. A restructured school may require 
^flexible space that can be easily converted from large to small 
^classes or for a variety of activities. The wax's in which the 
structuring of schools will affect buildings (or vice versa) 
^should be pan of the dialogue on school reform. Foi exam- 
ple, through the Saturn School Program in Dade County, 
f 'Florida, where a major restructuring effort is underway, school 
\" : officials are inviting educators and others nationwide to sub- 
f fiixt proposals to design and operate the forty-nine schools 
I 'Uhe county expects to build over the next several years. While 
* >Tthe proposals are primarily to describe curricular, instruc- 
\ ;tional,and management approaches, they also must include a 
; /description of building design to suit a school's program 
> needs. 
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"We will insist that graduates leave 
the campuses equipped with a quality 
education that meets a changing 
and ever more competitive world 
environment" 



Stan Stephens 
Gcnernoi uf Montana 
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States played an active leadership role in addressing 
critical higher education questions in 1988-89. Indeed, momen- 
tum has been buildii g on a number of postsecondary issues 
such as assessing undergraduate student learning, improving 
the participation and completion rates of minority students, 
offering new forms of financial assistance, and increasing 
public accountability. Ciher issues, such as the formal state 
rok ' containing higher education costs and the restructur- 
ing of governance systems, have been lower priorities for 
states. 

Improving the quality of undergraduate education con- 
tinues to be important for states. Many rely on student out- 
comes assessment to enhance instruction and curricula and 
to further public accountability. During the past year, Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Indiana, Nevada, and Vermont have adopted state- 
level policies on student outcomes assessment, whereas 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, South Carolina, and 
Texas are implementing previously adopted policies. Minne- 
sota is funding six campus-based pilot assessment programs. 
Georgia. Montana, New Mexico, and West Virginia use another 
approach to postsecondan assessment. In these states the 
higher education agency strongly encourages institutions to 
develop assessment programs by sponsoring forums, confer- 
ences, and newsletters, which enable institutions to share 
assessment activities and to learn from one another. But these 
states are hesitant to mandate a student outcomes assessment 
policy from the top down, preferring, as one state official 
stated, to focus on "encouraging and assisting campuses" to 
develop assessment programs. Only thirteen states remain 
inactive in this policy area (although individual campuses 
may be active in all of these states). 

New student outcomes assessment initiatives build out- 
comes measures into ongoing processes such as program 
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review, planning, and budgeting. They usually require cam- 
pus reporting mechanisms and guidelines for the develop- 
ment of campus assessment programs. Connecticut's and 
South Carolina's guidelines specifically require faculty involve- 
ment in the assessment process. 

States that have gained more experience in this area are 
adjusting and expanding their policies. For example, after 
field testing its proposal to use a standardized test to assess 
intermediate-level student writing and quantitative skills, Wash- 
ington's higher education coordinating board determined 
that the method of measurement should be determined by 
the individual campus rather than imposed by the state. 
Georgia is moving beyond its well-established writing assess- 
ment program toward encouraging campuses to adopt more 
comprehensive assessment. South Dakota's existing assess- 
ment policy fits into a new accountability initiative that involves 
a broader range of performance indicators, including finan- 
cial data, faculty evaluations, and retention information. The 
information will be used to guide policy decisions and to 
encourage campuses to improv e programs. Twenty -eight states 
now have formal college quality assessment programs, com- 
pared with thirteen when NGA first started reporting in 1987. 

State efforts to improve undergraduate education are by 
no means confined to assessment. Comprehensive reviews 
and studies of undergraduate education are currently under- 
way in Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts. Nebraska, and Vermont 
and have been completed in Arkansas, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, and West Virginia. I ligher admissions standards, particu- 
larly for comprehensive and research universities, were 
proposed or adopted in Alaska, Arizona, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and Oklahoma. In Oklahoma and South Caro'<na, new state 
challenge grants w ill focus on instructional improvement. In 
Arizona, Arkansas, Massachusetts, Montana, and New Jersey, 
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"Reform comes from without You don't howl for a new 
deal when you are holding four aces." 

Carrey E. Carruthers 
Governor of New Mexico 



state actions to develop and or require a core curriculum w ill 
have aa impact on college quality and, in some instances, are 
aligned with efforts to imp. >ve articulation of courses between 
two-year colleges and four-year colleges and universities. In 
Hawaii, the Governor declared 1989 the >ear of the under- 
graduate and recommended initiatives such as improving 
student services. 

Program review is another state impro\ement strategy, 
at least nine states refined or strengthened program review 
procedures this year. The Arkansas Board of Regents now has 
authority to terminate programs, and Colorado h;is devel- 
oped a policy on program discontinuance. In seven states, 
clarifying the role and mission of public institutions has 
qualin implications, Tennessee will include specific enroll- 
ment and program indicators in its recently adopted policy 
on institutional role and mission. Mankinds new higher 
education coordinating commission requires institutions to 
develop methods to achieve campus-dev eloped goals and 
objectives related to role and mission. 

Increasing minority participation in higher education is 
receiving substantial attention. In Arkansas, Colorado, and 
Montana, data systems are being developed and improved to 
Hack enrollment, retention, and graduation rates for all stu- 
dents. These systems will inform state and campus-level pol 
iq decisions and strategies. Georgia, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin hav e dev eloped statew ide plans for cnhancn ,g 
minority enrollment and retention. In Arkansas, Nevada, and 
Rhode Island, campuses are required to dev elop, implement, 
and report back on plans to increase minority participation. 
Initiatives are being undertaken in Illinois, New Jersey, and 
New York to improve articulation or the transfei of credits 
between two-year and four-year institutions because commu- 
nity colleges are the collegiate entry point foi a large number 
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of minorities. Virginia and West Virginia held statew ide con- 
ferences to encourage campuses to focus and act on the 
minority retention problem. Studies of minority students* 
postsecondary needs are being conducted in Iow^a, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and New Jersey. In all, a total of twenty-one 
states either adopted or considered initiatives focused on 
increasing the participation rate of minorities. Ultimately, the 
adequacy of these responses will be relatively easy to mea- 
sure by observing minority participation and completion 
rates. 

Other important state initiatives to promote minority 
recruitment and retention include targeted scholarships and 
financial aid programs— a major issue for low -income minor- 
ity students (Nebraska, Pennsy Iv ania, and Rhode Island), sup- 
porting urban demonstration programs and transition 
programs for high school students (Ohio) and early prepara- 
tion programs (Maryland and North Cirolina), and funding 
challenge or incentive grants to improve minority participa- 
tion (Tennessee and West Virginia). For many years Tennessee 
has used incentive funding to encourage improved perfor- 
mance at state institutions. It is now being considered as a 
tool to promote the enrollment, retention, progression, and 
graduation of black students Other higher education initia- 
tives to attract minorities to the teaching profession are 
described in the chapter on teaching. 

Access and financial aid are closely i elated issues, Ix'Com- 
mg more urgent as college costs rise. Gov einois, legislators, 
and state higher education agencies have responded to increas- 
ing college costs with new and expanded grants (New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, South Cirolina, and W isconsin), loan and 
work study programs (Idaho and \irginia ), and tuition pre- 
payment plans and state college savings plans (adopted by 
nearly half of the states— see page -h) General need-based 
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STATE TUITION PREPAYMENT AND COLLEGE SAVINGS PLANS Prepayment Plan in Effect 

| Prepayment Plan Passed But Not in Effect 

| College Savings Plan in Effect 

SB College Savings Plan Passed But Not in Effect 

| Prepayment Plan and College Savings Plan in Effect 




SOURCE* Education Commission of the States stiney. spring 1989 



"Our colleges and universities must 
learn to practice the kind of fiscal 
discipline that we exercise to 
balance our budget and prevent tax 
increases ... the kind of discipline 
which our families must live by to 
come up with the money to send their 
children to college." 

Robert P. Case) 
Governor of Pennsv Kama 



financial assistance has been substantially increased in Man- 
kind and Penns\lvania. The Maine legislature adopted a gul>er- 
natorial proposal to restructure financial aid programs at the 
state level and to institute a one-stop deliver) system of 
grants, loans, and outreach counseling for Maine students. 

Policies that address the issue of college costs through a 
formal cost containment approach are still exceptional. The 
New Mexico legislature has requested institutions to develop 
tuition policies aimed at controlling costs for students. Penn- 
sylvania is considering a proposal by the Governor to estab- 
lish a S16 million fund from which each of the state's public 
cc ileges and universities would receive S100 per Pennsylva- 
nia student, provided the institution limits tuition increases to 
$100 or less. 

Wholesale revision of higher education governance struc- 
ture is underway in two states— Louisiana and West Virginia 
Louisiana, under a court-appointed special master, will con- 
sider substantial changes in its higher education system. West 
Virginia's legislature approved a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion of its governance system by abolishing the existing board 
of regents and replacing it with a University of West Virginia 
system and a second board that will govern the two- and 
four-year colleges. In addition Texas' merger of south Texas 
public institutions \\ ith either the t T niversit\ of Texas or Texas 
A & M is viewed as a move to enhance access since I iispanic 
enrollment is concentrated in south Texas colleges and uni- 
versities. Nebraska is undertaking a comprehensive stud) of 
post secon dan governance and structure. New Jersev s com- 
prehensive community college initiative also has implica- 
tions for governance. Man land is implementing last v ear's 
restructuring plans. In all, four states hav e addressed substan- 
tial restructuring of their higher education governance struc- 
ture since NGA issued its first Results in Education report. 



Finally a few states are projecting future needs and 
wrestling with strategies to best meet them. For example, 
anticipating substantial enrollment increases, Cdifornia is 
con- ; dering campus expansions and creating additional sites. 
Record growth in Nevad.s higher education population influ- 
enced its higher jducraion system's four-year plan. Minne- 
sota anU Or<n?<\i have completed studies of postsecondary 
needs in the twin Cities and Portland, respecthely, and will 
develop strategies to address unmet urban needs. 

State Examples 1988-89 

■ The IDAHO state board of education adopted a policy 
on student outcomes assessment that will be fully imple- 
mented by 1993. Outcomes assessment will become part 
of the current program review process, and the method 
of assessing general education outcomes will be deter- 
mined by each campus. Measures to determine students' 
proficiencies in their majors will be determined by indi- 
vidual departments. Campu >cs are encouraged to develop 
multiple forms of student and program assessment con- 
sistent with their role and mission. The Idaho legislature 
appropriated $269,000 for assessment purposes. 

■ Hie INDIANA Commission of 1 ligher Education adopted a 
process for setting performance objectives for Indiana 
higher education involving stat'-level and specific cam- 
pus performance objectives The performance jbjec- 
tiv es are designed to help the state achieve its long-range 
goals for higher education. State-level performance objec- 
tives include increasing minority participation, raising 
the number of programs and students served bv inter- 
institutional and intrainstitutional agreements ( articula- 
tion ). improving effectiveness of remedial courses, incre:is- 
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"Tomorrow's workers won't be able to 
get by with average skills. Tomorrow's 
workers will have to possess superior 
skills in math and reading. Tomorrow's 
workers must continue learning to 



keep working." 



ing the number of buildings in satisfactory condition, 
and increasing assessment of student learning Cam- 
puses have latitude within these five major categories, 
but each institution must set its own objectives— for 
example a 5 percent increase in minority retention— 
and report their plans to the higher education commis- 
sion. Campus success in meeting these objectiv es w ill be 
measured in five years. 

■ Among higher education iivMatives completed by 
NEW JERSEY during the past year are a new financing 
formula for community colleges; release of a compre- 
hensive policy paper 01. improving the quality of and 
access to undergraduate education; a review of general 
education that addresses the integration of gender scholar- 
ship, multicultural scholarship, and technological liter- 
acy into the curriculum; new strategies for increasing 
minority involvement in higher education; and continu- 
ing implementation of the College Outcomes Evaluation 
Program (COEP). including field testing of the assess- 
ment of general intellectual skills. 

■ RHODE ISLAND'S h( >ard of governors adopted a plan for 
minority enrollment improvement. The plan includes 
recommendations for an interinstitutional advisory com- 
mittee, formation of institutional plans for improvement, 
and tlie expansion of minority scholarships and student 
services. 

Unfinished Agenda 



States reported a high degree of activity in state-level 
Richard l : . Celeste higher education initiatives this year. These initiatives ftxused 
Gov ernor of Ohio |^ ol(i on increasing minority participation and on assessing 
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student learning. Yet it remains to be seen if these activities 
work with or against one another to achieve the twin goals of 
American higher education— access and excellence. States 
need to consider making assessment programs pan of larger 
state efforts to improve quality as well as access. In addition, 
states can demonstrate that their assessment efforts are seri- 
ous attempts to improve student learning by addressing the 
funding issue and by acting to incorporate outcomes assess- 
ment measures into ongoing programs. These can include 
program review, planning, and budgeting, and even faculty- 
reward structures. Encouraged and supported by the state 
I' igher education agency, collaborative strategies such its those 
of South Carolina and Virginia increase faculty involvement in 
assessment, make it more likely that faculty will buy into a 
state-mandated program, and encourage interdepartmental 
and interinstitutional discussion of basic issues of higher 
education. Such issues include what students should learr 
and know, what the goals of highe education should be, and 
how curriculum and instruction can best meet those goals. 

Increasing minority enrollment will require additional 
effort. Many related issues must be addressed— articulation, 
the quality of two-year colleges, increased minority represen- 
tation among faculty and administration, improved student 
sen ices, a supporm e campus climate, adequate financial aid 
(particularly need-based grants), and. perhaps most impor- 
tant, collaborative efforts with elementary and secondaiA 
schools to increase the number of students in the pipeline to 
higher education. 

Governors are concerned about the increasing trend 
toward the use of loans versus grants in financial aid pro- 
grams This trend has implications for improving the access of 
low-income students 10 oost^eeondary education as well as 
the long-term indebtedness of college students. The federal 



"The money we invest in higher education will be returned 
many times over in the coming years." 

George S. Mickelson 

G >vernor of South Dakota 



government's role must continue to be one of ensuring the 
•access of all students to a postsecondarv education. 

Cost containment cannot remain absent from state poli- 
cymakers' higher education agenda for many more years. At 
some point states may want to consider comprehensive strat- 
egies to contain the cost of college for students and their 
parents. 

Earlier this year NGA addressed another issue related 
to higher education through a series of sports, Atnerica in 
Timisition: The International Frontier. The report of the Task 
Force on International Education stressed that an internation- 
ally literate citizenry is critical to the nation's economic and 
political future. The report recommended that states increase 
language and social studies requirements for admission to 
public colleges and universities; encourage public colleges 
and universities to require an international component in all 
majors; reward programs with an international emphasis: 
encourage the development of international exchange study 
programs; and help public postsecondarv institutions share 
academic expertise in international education with school 
districts and the business communitv. 
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Financing 

School 

Improvement 



"The cost of our education effort is 
high, but what we truly cannot afford 
is the alternative. Excellence is the 
key that will keep open the doors of 
opportunity for the generations to 
come-and excellence is what we will 
continue to seek." 



William A. O Weill 

Go\ emor of Connecticut 



Public education is a large financial enterprise. In 1987-88, 
the latest year for which state-by-state data are available, 
public elementary and secondary school * ..pent in excess of 
$156 billion on current operations. Nationally, this amounts 
to roughly $4,200 per pupil, approximately half comes from 
state sources and most of the remainder comes from local 
revenues. In constant dollars, education revenues per pupil 
grew by 22 percent between 1982 and 198" 7 (sec table on 
page 50). In fact, according to a recent analysis of National 
Education Association data, during this same period state 
education revenues grew by almost 25 percent and the growth 
in per pupil expenditures exceeded the rate of inflation b\ at 
least 15 percent in more than a quarterof the states. Forty-five 
of the forty-nine states for which data are available from the 
National Center for Education Statistics reported constant 
dollar increases during this period. 

A New Round of Reform in School Finance 

The recent escalation in finance litigation, the upsurge in 
task forces and study commissions, and the increase in legis- 
lative activity provide mounting evidence of a new round of 
school finance leform. The last eighteen months have been 
witness to as much debate, study, and policymaking in school 
finance as at any time during the 1970s, a period viewed by 
many as the era of school finance reform. 

Hie relatively high level of litigation in school finance is. 
perhaps, most striking. During the p;tst two years, courts have 
been called upon to decide the constitutionality of state 
school funding systems in Montana, New Jersey. Texas, and. 
most recently Kentucky. In thesummer of 1989 suits contest- 
ing school funding provisions were filed in North Dakota and 
Oregon. The suit in Oregon came on the heels of voters" 
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rejection of a constitutional amendment to give permanent 
taxing authority to the state s school districts. The Texas case 
is being heard by the state supreme court, and New Jerseys 
supreme court will hear arguments in the fall of 1989 on a 
long-standing suit relating to the states school finance system. 

The recent Kentucky decision is the most far-reaching in 
that it effectively calls into question the entire public educa- 
tion system of the state, not just the financing system. Finding 
that the Kentucky school system is inefficient and unequal, 
Chief Justice Robert Stephens ruled that "the .statutory system 
as a whole" is unconstitutional. The Governor and legislature 
will be working together to reconstruct Kentucky's educa- 
tional system. 

In response to a state supreme court decision, Montana 
developed a finance reform plan that earmarks an additional 
$50 million to school districts that have below-average tax bases 
and that caps revenue growth in wealthy districts to equalize 
funds. The plan increases the state s share of local school 
costs from 56 percent to an estimated 82.5 percent. A 5 per- 
cent education surcharge on individual and corp. "ate income 
taxes, an increase in the coal severance tax. and dedicated 
lottery proceeds are proposed to help fund the new plan. 

Major structural change in school funding mechanisms 
has come slowly and. so far. in only a handful of states. A year 
ago. G)lorado overhauled itssch(X>l finance system— allocating 
revenues to groups of districts based on size, location, and 
expenditure patterns, This year. Iowa updated and stream- 
lined its finance system; by 1991. the state will increase its per 
pupil guarantee and implement a new method of adjusting 
for enrollment decline. Study commissions are at various 
stages in completing their work in Nebraska, Texas, and 
Wyoming. States such as Michigan and Oregon have recently 
completed lengthy reviews of their finance systems. 

£v3 



In 1988-89 several state legislatures debated specific 
school finance bills. In Washington, the Go\ er nor and legisla- 
ture appropriated over S960 million more than in the current 
bierihiumforprecollegiateeduaitioiHa 20 percent increase). In 
Colorado, Michigan, and Ohio, the Go\ernor and legislature 
agreed to substantially increase funds for education. How- 
ever, Arkansas and Jouisiana failed to secure sufficient sup- 
port from legislators and voters for tax measures that would 
.generate additional education funds. Louisiana voters rejected a 
proposed consitutional amendment that would ha\e allowed 
local school boards to levy taxes and lowered the current 
* property tax exemption (now ST*5,000or less). The Arkansas 
legislature failed to adopt a tax reform measure that would 
have paved the way for a referendum on a sales tax increase, 
effectively blocking increased funding for Arkansas schools. 

In the fall of 1988, California voters approved Proposi- 
tion 98. The measure guarantees that state school aid (K-I4) 
will not fall ? • i lo\v the previous year s budget, adjusted for 
inflation and enrollment, and the percentage of the general 
y fund allocated to education in I986-8" 7 In addition, the state is 
required to spend pan of any surplus on schools and commu- 
nity colleges. Needless to say, Proposition 98 has received a 
mixed reception as higher education and noneducation agen- 
cies feel threatened by the guaranteed funding status of pub- 
lic education. 

The finance issues being examined in most states are 
strikingly similar One concern in virtually all states is the role 
that property taxes play in the support of public schools 
Increasing school revenues through the local property tax is 
increasingly problematic, panicularlv in areas with agriculture- 
and energy-based economies For example, Oklahoma's eco- 
nomic well-being and property tax base depend heavily on 
the energy and agriculture industries, both of which have 



suffered losses during the past few vears. To address this 
problem, in August of 198^ the Go\ernor of Oklahoma called 
a special legislative session to ask legislators to eliminate the 
local property tax as the basis for financing Oklahoma schools. 

Identifying the costs of new programs and standards 
related to state education reform initiatives has been another 
common concern among the states in\ estigating school finance. 
State pohc\ makers are attempting to define the proper bal- 
ance of support between state and local revenues. On one 
hand, there is a desire to encourage kx.al initiative and fiscal 
support for education. On the other hand, there is a real fear 
that leaving the degree of local funding entirely a matter of 
local discretion creates unacceptable differences in spending 
among school districts. 

Emerging Issues: Education Reform and School Finance 

Education reform in the late 1970s and early 1980s focused 
primarily on raising standards for students (increased gradu- 
ation requirements and testing); personnel (testing teachers 
at entry into and exit from teacher preparation programs); 
districts; and sch(x>ls (accreditation standards and lower class 
size). At that time, the new* players in education reform- 
business, Governors, and legislators— readily backed increased 
funding for education in exchange for the raised standards, 
based on an expectation of improved academic achievement. 

In the next round of reforms, following Time for Results 
and beyond, new education money will not necessarily fol- 
low reform initiatives. Kconomic growth is not assured, and 
other policy areas— corrections, health care, highways, and 
welfare— are in keen competition with education for new 
dollars. California'* Proposition 9H may be the exception 
rather than the rule. In addition, reforms aimed at restructur- 
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NOTE: All data in I98" 7 dollars conversion based on GNT. 

SOt'RCE. l'.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common 
Core of Data survey, special tabulation. 
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} "Ptopess in education, means constantly increasing quality in education. Without quality in education, we are taking 

false and foolish hope in budget numbers that symbolize commitment but that translate into mediocrity." 

? ' William R Clements Jr. 

Governor of Texas 



I ing the system as compared with tin >se directed toward rais- 
{ ihg standards ate far more complex, restructuring may be 
J ' more difficult to sell to the public for lack of a simple connec- 
: t Hon between increased funding and improved educational 
! achievement. For these reasons, in some states it may not be 
possible to go back to the weir for additional new money 
Nonetheless, state and local policymakers understand 
the critical need for restructuring and are working to encour- 
age a myriad of restructuring plans, relying largely on small 
incentive grants and flexible regulations. Deregulation raises 
questions such as- Who should be granted flexibility (c\g , 
waivers)— districts achieving the greatest success under the 
current regulations or districts where success has been espe- 
cially difficult given the current regulatory environment? Does 
giving districts greater autonomy exacerbate inequities among 
districts? The approaches taken by states to promote school 
effectiveness and accountability illustrate the complexities 
1 associated with simultaneously meeting equity and produc- 
tivity goals. Are fiscal incentives/rewards for specific actions 
I or behaviors best allocated through, or outside, regular sch(X)l 
* finance formulas? Should states consider local fiscal capacity 
i when distributing these rewards? 

Still, states are continuing to target education funding on 
9 one or more specific objectives such its raising beginning 
: teacher salaries, reducing class size, and lengthening the 
school day. For example, in the fall of 1989 Michigan voters 
will decide on an education reform package that includes a 
half-cent sales tax. The estimated S400 million in new reve- 
nue will be targeted to increased curriculum reform in math- 
ematics and science, to increased technology expenditures, 
to enhanced restructuring programs, to training teachers in 
j* technology and restructuring, and to a student improvement 
'*--- fund, which is linked to accountability. 

EBJC 



Moreen er, a new trend has emerged in which states 
are kx>kmg beyond school finance reform to emphasize 
student outcomes and go\ernance issues *is they address 
financing questions In the case (if Kentucky, the supreme 
court decision requires the Goxernor and legislature to link 
finance reform to a broader education reform agenda that 
includes school governance, program adequacy, and student 
achievement. 

Improving State Fiscal Databases in Education 

Understanding the relationship lxnween education reform 
and school finance will require different types of data than 
have !x?en used in the past in order to develop resource 
allocation formulas. States will need better internal data to 
compare schools and districts within their boundaries. There 
is a definite need for more fine-grained data on how resources 
are allocated and utilized at the local level. Hut that informa- 
tion alone is insufficient. For example, states with large urban 
or large rural areas need to be able to make both intrastate and 
interstate comparisons. Quality, regularly collected financial 
data are essential to understanding how reform has affected 
the level of state and local support for education, what that 
support is buying, and how patterns of revenue and expendi- 
ture vary within and among states and over time. 

For years, the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCFIS) and the National Education Association (NEA) have 
conducted annual surveys of state administrative records 
systems to gather basic information op. state revenues and 
expenditures. More recently; the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT) also hits been collecting such information. For 
example, AFT has collected data on beginning salaries for the 
last three years. NEA and AIT have done yeoman's service by 
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"We must continue to expand our return from the investment of our education dollar. We must measure that return 
against our mission, cognizant of the direction that the world in which we must compete is taking us " 

Michael Sullivan 
Governor of Wyoming 



systematically collecting this critical information that has been 
used by many. Yet, by definition, organizations such as NEA 
and AFf have selective interests and are not the most appro- 
priate source of data for state policymakers. Instead, Gover- 
nors may want to support education data collection by the 
federal government as long as states participate in the articu- 
lation and implementation of that system. 

Common definitions must be agreed upon for standards 
to be fair and for meaningful comparisons to be made. Cur- 
rent national reports aggregate financial information (such as 
total operating expenditures) by state. Beginning in 1990 
NCES will ask states to report more detailed financial data on 
education in their annual Common Core of Data Survey. 
Accompanying this request will be increases in technical 
and financial assistance through the National Cooperative 
Education Statistics System (NCESS) so that state data defini- 
tions and repons to the NCES are more consistent with a 
single national standard. NCES's effort includes developing 
"crosswalks"— individually tailored instructions for each state 
on how to convert the financial information that they cur- 
rently collect about schooling into the standard format 
requested by NCES. By employing crosswalks, states can 
maintain their own unique reporting systems while still pro- 
viding data that can be compared reliably across states. 

As levels of sch(x>l funding increase and states' educa- 
tional goals become more complex, achieving the twin objec- 
tives of fiscal equity and academic excellence will be difficult. 
By increa. ing support, providing assistance, and measuring 
student achievement, states can improve the quality of educa- 
tional opportunities available to all students. 
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States want to know what others states are doing to 
reform education policies and programs. The following table 
presents the highlights of education policies and practices 
that have been adopted or are being implemented in 1988-89. 
Initiatives that are in the proposal stage and under consider- 
ation also are included. These are displayed in italics and are 
coded according to which official or agency is considering 
the initiative. States are grouped b> region so that policymak- 
ers can readily see what the states in their area are doing. 

The information in the table is based on a survey of the 
fifty states in the spring of 1989, completed by Governors' 
offices, with assistance from state departments of education 
and state higher education agencies. The survey asked states 
to update the status of activities reported last year as well as to 
report on new and proposed programs. 

The initial volume of Results in Education (1987) estab- 
lished a baseline for existing policies and programs in the 
states. Many of the programs reported in the highlights table 
had been in place at the state level for several years. This 
year's highlights table is confined to 1988-89. 

States are at very different stages of policymaking. Some 
are adding to or revising existing programs, learning from 
past lessons and responding to new demands, while others 
are venturing into new policy areas. Still other states that 
show little activity on the highlights table may be states with 
strong traditions of local control; in keeping with this tradi- 
tion, the state role in education continues to be limited. 

This year a new category bits been added on school 
organization and accountability. In prior years, initiatives in 
these areas were reported under the heading of leadership 
and management. 

The policy highlights presented in this section are not 
representative of all major education reforms in the states. 



Instead, then emphasize action taken on the major recom- 
mendations in Time for Results and in other NGA education 
reports, which are listed below: 

School 0fpntt2tion/Acco«rtabity 

Establish new accountability sytems including rewards and 

SuPiCuwnS for SukiviK pCllOIlll.tllCC 

Restructure school and district organization 
School Leadership 

Revise preparation. licensure, and professional development 

for administrators 
Evaluate and reward administrators 
Teacfcinf 

Develop teacher recruitment and retention strategies 

Strengthen teacher preparation 

Revise teacher licensure 

Improve professional development programs 

Establish new teacher roles 

Parent toofvemetrt and Choice 

Train teachers in involving parents 

Assist I-EAs with parent programs 

Provide parenting information to parents of preschoolers 

Allow school choice 

Readiness 

Oft'er programs for at-risk preschoolers 

Develop early warning systems 

Create alternative programs for potential dropouts 

Initiate state help for at-risk K-I2 students 

C(X)ixlinate sen-ices for at-iisk youth 

Technology 

Encourage technology plans 

Train teachers in the use of technology 

Stimulate technology research and development 

Help districts gain access to technology 

Tse technology as a tool to restructure schools 

Establish distance learning capabilities 

School Fadties 

Expand sch<x>l use 

Inveiltoiv sthcx)! facilities and maintenance needs 
folege Q**ty 

Define and document institutional role and mission 

Assess student performance 

Improve the quality of undergraduate education 

Improve access to higher education 

Control college costs 
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HlGHUGHTS OF 

State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



NEW EN6UND Sctetl Ocp«at>H/Acco«rtabity 



Sdw«l Leadership 



CmMctXtt Intcrdistrict grant program, integration efforts 
Developed options to promote integrated 
education 

Creating commission to stud}' voluntary- integra- 
tion proposals 



Established principals academy 



Participating in regional credential initiative 
Fully implementing new licensure standards 
Collaborating with other states on development 
of beginning teacher Assessments 



Soliciting public comments on choice options 
Magnet scljools. intcrdistrict c/xdee to promote 
integration (3) 



Ugajfe Issued school report cards 

Secondary student performance incentive grants 
Expand restructuring scljools grants (I.) 
SEA diiision for school technical assistance (I.) 



Adopted new licensure regulations and devel- 
oped regional support systems 
Bind grants for pnrstiing adixmced degrees (1.) 



Participating in regional credential initiative 
Establishing collaborative support models. 

including peer coaching and mentonng 
Revising preparation program approval standards 
Financial support for pursuing advanced degrees 



Developing and disseminating parent education 
programs 

Expanded parenting education for teen parents 



Mt$!iXhlS£tt$ Expand restructuring sdxxrts pilot program ( 1. ) 



Initiated task force review of preparation and 
licensure: preliminary recommendations 
include competcncy*based requirements, peer 
review board 



Participating in regional credential initiative- 
Developing guidelines for mentor teachers 
Created teacher recruitment agency 
liberal arts/science major for provisional 
iicense, master's for full license (1.) 



Awarded planning grant to expand magnet school 
Draining school administrators in parent 

mmltvment methods (G) 
Inter- and intrwltstrict c/x)ice (L) 



(few HMip$hir6 Supporting rcstructunng through school improve 
ment program 
Provided grants and training to school teams in 
instructional effectiveness and diversity 



Funded training projects for school leaders 



Participating in regional credential initiative 
Retraining in academic subjects and support areas 
Provided grants and training to school teams in 

instructional effectiveness and diversity 
Enlxmce clem, math/science teacher skills (L) 



Schoolibnsmess partnerslyip program, including 
parental inmltvment component (G.L) 



Implementing pilot parent education program, 
ages 0«J years 



RhftdC kbfld School based management pilot program 

Initiated rcstructunng pilot project (RE* Learning) 



Lnacted leadership training for administrators* 
school board members 



Participating in regional credential initiative 
Strengthening licensure standards for special 
education 

New teacher education program standards 
Mentoring performance-based assessment (D) 



Vraoflt 



EMC, OS 



Developing school challenge grants tor rcstruc 
tunng to improve performance 



Established taJt force to consider internships 
Relncnse administrators rosed on approved 
individual pioT?ssionaI development plans 



Key Policies under consideration appear in italics. The letters in parentheses represent the gov- 
ernment oftlctal(s) or agency that is considering the policy. G = Governor; 1. = legislature; 
B & state board of education; 11 » higher education hoard: D » state department of education: 
T « task force, commission, advisory bod): etc.: C « chief state school officer; O = other. 



Participating in regional credential initiative 
Adopted new licensure standards, including 

teacher majority standards board 
Results-oriented teacher education apprtmd 

system (O) 
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Funded network of parent-child centers 
Expanded parenting skills training program 
High scJxxjl seniors postsecondary option (L) 
Model program encouraging employers to 

provide time for employee intxdvement in 

schools (G.L.C) 



Readiness 



Education Technology 



School FacSties 



Colege Quafty 



Connecticut Awarded dropout prevention grants to 25 high- 
need districts 
bbprv^rting school-based prevention services for 
at-risk youth grades K-3 



Adopted guidelines for institutional assessment 
Five-year assessment strategies to he developed 
by campuses in \990-, assessment areas to 
include general education, major field, baste 
skills, retention, student development 



Ifajne Coordinated pilot preschool program to facilitate 
public school transition 
Early intervention preschool services for at-risk 

and handicapped 
School incentive grants for at-risk programs 



Adopted and implementing five ) ear distance 
learning plan in high schools 



Encourage space for community use of schools 
Oxmge approval procedures for school con- 
struction funds: increase state share of 
up-front costs (I.) 
Reduce number of teased portables (B) 



Establish agency to administer a comprehensive 

financial aid system 
Increase student higher education grants at all 

institutions, both in and out of state 



Massachusetts Created special legislative commission on early 
childh<KKl programs, from birth through age 8 
Grants to school districts for outreach to parents 
of at-risk youth (L) 



Expand framing grants (I.) 
Comprehensive computer-based technology 
teacher training (L) 



Beginning statewide inventory of scIkxiI facilities 



Reviewing undergraduate education with par* 
ticular emphasis on admissions and curriculum 

Examine articulation agreements and improve 
access between two- and four-year institu- 
tions (D.H) 



New Haflip$Jlfe Teacher workshops in reading and writing 
Funded literacy demonstration projects 
Implemented interagency sch' ol -to work transi- 
tion projects for at-risk youth 
Training "reatling recovery" teacher leaden (I.) 



Funded distance learning models 

Develop and evaluate model TV curricula and 

transmission capability (G.I.) 
Technology proposal' teacher training, technical 

assistance, sttpjxrt, evtduate local plans (G.L) 



Conducted and reported survey of age and condi- 
tion of school buildings across state 

Conducted workshops on technology and facil- 
ities, long-range planning, funding options 

Change fact httes funding to upfront aid (L) 



Inventory of campus assessment programs 
Developing program to recruit in-state students 
Developing program to evaluate program quality 
Reassessing program offerings across institutions 
Develop new degree programs (II) 



Rhode Island Noting kindergarten at-risk identification 

Expanded supplementary services for the educa 

t tonally disadvantaged 
Developing model curricula for prc-kindcrgartcn 

and kindergarten 



Established and implementing technology center 
Trained 25 science leathers in tele-instruction 
Surveyed other states' technology initiatives 
Examining statewide communication network 
link public TV/tibrary/higher ed resources (I.) 



I'ndcrtaking stud) of options for systematic 
assessment of school building conditions, 
repair 



Adopted new plan for minority enrollment 
improvement recommending interinstitutional 
adv isory committee, development of institu- 
tional plans, expanded scholarships and 
services 




Vermont Increasing state aid to high poverty districts 
Expanded access to parent-child centers 
Expanded grants to community-based programs 

for preschool at risk youth 
Dropout task forte developing recommendations 
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Funding to add and expand sites to statewide 

network for interactive instructional TV 
Updating technology study report 
Statewide classroom based computer network 



Expanded funding for afte r-sch<x)l care programs 
Revising state standards forsch<x>! buildings 

through interagency effort 
I*rotm>te community use ofschtxd buildings (G) 



Adopted guidelines for graduate programs 
Adopted revised program review standards. 

includes student outcomes information 
Created commission to examine higher education 

including learner outcomes and college quality 
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Highlights of 
State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



-MD ATLANTIC S d m l OrpflizatiM/AccoirtaWrty 



Schotl Leitosfcp 



Parent invohfCflwnt Hi Choice 



Initiated restructuring pilot project (Rh. learning) 



Administrator evaluation pilot in second \car 
Initiated principal-of-truvxcar program 
Expanded principals academy programs 



Expanded cffectiv c teaching training for new staff 
Implemented performance appraisal system; 

conducting impact study on instruction 
Incorporate thinking skills into instmition (I)) 



Parent mmtivmetit options (GJ)) 



Reward* sanction sclxxds on the basis of student Recommendations on principal preparation 
performance: restructure schools ( T ) ami licensure ( XI \ ) 



Planned strategies to recruit and retain minont) 
teachers 

Identify experienced teachers' professional 
growth neetis (I>) 



Expanded parent involvement efforts for hard-to 

reach parents 
Adopted parent invohement plan 
Expanding and coordinating intra-agency parent 

involvement efforts 



NOW JtfSty Manning and developing school report cards 
Excellence grants, assistance to urban sch<x>ls 
Ongoing help, coopcratixc relationships pilots 
Initiated state takeover procedures in a district 



Implementing new principal licensure standards 
Sponsoring residential staff development program 

for principals 
Conducting seminars on urban school leadership 
Fellowships for minority administrators 



Awarded minont) teaching fellowships 
Workshops and recruitment for urban teachers 
Teacher exchange agreement with China 
Recruiting teachers at selective L S colleges 
Prxn •isiottal license for all first\\var teaclxrs (II ) 



Funded/expanded home-school partnership , 

programs 
Pilot intradistrict choice 
Pilot interdistnct choice for dropouts to begin 

1991 

Pilot limited post secondary option to begin 1 991 



NOW York Accountability program, including animal 

reporting, stamUtrds, btdldmg education plans, 
exemplary sclxxds. rerieir fmKednres (B) 



Commmng school improvement institutes 
I*rofessional standards boord for 
tutmintstratton (1.) 



Participating in interstate credential initiative 
Adopted strengthened licensure requirements 
EstabhsJ) professional standards Ixxwd for 
teaclxrs (L) 



Established division of parent education 
Established family resource centers in schools 
Implemented parent workshops, training 
Disseminating parent involvement information 
Parent clx)ice irhen state closes failed school (B) 



PeflHSyfyMU Awarded cash incentives to improving schix>ls. 

required all staff to plan how to use the award 
Expanded student tests to assess higher-order skills 
Regulation irairers forsc/xxd restructuring (1» 



Expanded principals academ) training 
hffectifeness training for sclxxrt Ixxirds (I)) 



Awarded lead teacher grants 
Adopted $ 18.500 minimum starting salan 
Adopted loan forgiveness in rural/urban schools 
Implemented passing scores on licensure tests 
SJ-i.(XX) ntnnmnm salary for jHrtmment 
license (I.) 



Created office of famil). community involvement 
Incentive program requires family involvement 
Train directors in effective parent outreach (I)) 
Compn'lyeiisii e parent! scixxd iiifolivmeitt bill 
includes Ixnne tisitatiott. communication (D) 




Key: Policies under consideration appear in italics. The letters in parentheses represent the gov- - 

eminent offlcial(s) or agency that is considering the policy. G = Governor; L = legislature: J_ \j < 

B « state board of education; H = higher education board; D * state department of education; 
T« task force, commission, «jw*ry body, etc.: C ■ chief state school officer; O = other. 




ROO^MOSS 



School FadKes 



Cofege Qtutfty 



O rim f C Implementing model preschool program 
Creating interagency service coordinator 
) position for young children 

Identify ing homeless children 
funding for exemplary at-risk programs (I.) 



Implemented computer-based writing pilot 
Established computer teacher licensure standards 
Began instructional comp planning needs study 
Established statew ide plan and consortium on 
administrative computing 



Studying capacity' for full-day kindergarten 
Approved one-time grants to districts to provide 

K-6 latchkey programs 
Approved one-time grants for year-round child 

care in schools 



Expanded school/busincss/community 
partnership for dropout prevention 

Expanded pilot project to coordinate state 
agency services for at-nsk youth 



Implemented statewide electronic bulletin board 
I£A grants to adjust software to local curriculum 
Assisted pilot two-way interactive TV classrooms 
Provided quarterly technology inservicc programs 
Statewide teleeonferenee on tech innovations 



Approved additional state funds for public school 

construction 
Train districts for indoor air quality investigation 

and inspection 
Studying indoor air quality 



Mivsion statements must include specific goals. 

methods to achieve goals, resource allocation 
Substantially increased need based student aid 
Grants to involve post secondary in college prep 
Pirfoniiance- and mission-based funding (H) 



NOW JCTSCy Expanded school to-work transition program 
Developing eighth grade "early warning" 

proficiency exam 
Pilot urban pre K program for and -l-ycar-olds 
Sclxxd-based community senice hs. elect '/m (I)) 



Joined satellite consortium and implementing 
distance learn ing/tcachcr training project 

Involved in interstate consortium, teachers 
evaluate educational software 



Targeted aid for construction and remodeling 
to be placed on airrentyear funding basis (I.) 

State-administered rem! ring loan program 
ivitb tow-interest twins for districts with 
seivre facilities needs (G.I.) 



Pilot tested general intellectual skills test 
Continuing student retention grants program 
Undergraduate improvement/minority access 
Statewide institute for collegiate teaching 
New fiscal, governance, ed policies, two-year 
colleges 



NOW York Developing interagency pa-t\7child care initiative 
Adopted parent ed program for teen parents 
Initiated program to reduce dropouts 
Expanded funding for at-risk pre-K services 
Multiservice family I child center (I)) 



Planning underway to assist districts to 
integrate technology into instruction 
Develop data system to identify' students in need 
Distance learning task force (I.) 
Community sclxxd sites technology program (I.) 



Implementing capital assets preservation program 
Creating district program to monitor facilities 
Sclxxit occupancy certificates' NY. City (I.) 
Ret/uire annual fire Insffection in alt districts (1.) 
Review facilities' program and health 
standards (B) 



P O fl ftSyhl fltt Expanded dropout prevention program 
Funded model child care programs 
I.xpanded teacher training program to link 

students/families With community agencies 
Suite funding for /letul Start (G.I.) 



Participating in Star schools program 
Restructuring relations betuvett public 7V 
stations sc/xxdsstate ensuring equal access 
to disiutvantagvd. providing teacher 
technology training (D) 



Awarding grants for before- and after-school 
model programs on school site or at workplace 

.Mitlxirize or ret/mre districts to open facilities 
for community and agency use < I) ) 



Increased state aid grants to low-income students 
hirtlxr increases in grants to needy students (L) 
Ctdlege cost containment mcentitvs for limiting 
tuition at public colleges and universities (L) 
Sclxxiltuniversity partnerships (L) 




Highlights of 
State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



MIDWEST 



School 0rg2mzatieR/Ac€(H«itabity 



School leadership 



Teaching 



Parent Involvement and Choice 



IKflOtS Restructured govcrnancc/managc-rnent in Chicago 
Initiated restructuring pilot project (RH: learning) 
Initiated restructuring for at-risk students 



Registry and director) fnrminontv and 
female administrators 



Requiring institutions to develop and operate 

minority teacher recruitment plans 
Continuing pilots for clinical schools 



Allow parent training pilot programs 
Requiring local school councils (predominantly 

parents) in Chicago 
Studving choice options and incentives 
Vottc/xr for pub he or pritxtte school of choice (1.) 



Indiana Selected criteria for granting performance -bxsed Computerized teacher referral svstem now Parent involvement programs ineluded as 

awards ?v> schools available category for innovative grants 

Adopted school report cards Abolished continuing education units program 

Approved grants program for school innovation Implemented beginning teacher internships 

Home rule provision for school districts Study creation of professional standards board 

Early retirement options for teachers over 55 



Ifchipn Reward schools for performance 

Finance reform includes school improvement/ 
core eurriculum/accTcditation/quahtv issues 
Restructuring network 



Developing standards for preparation programs 



Education extension service 

Created new professional standards board 

Implemented qualm standards in teacher ed 

Attentate route (I.) 

Mentoring/teftcber empouvrtneut (G ) 



Implementing teaching standards for parent 

involvement training 
tntradistrict clxtice options (O.I.) 



Minnesota Funding incentive for district cooperation 

Approved state management information system 

polio study 
Restructure education around learner outcomes 
State funding for Indian tribal schools 



Designing beginning teacher skills assessment 
Implement career teacher role expansion 
I!xpand teacher mentorship programs 
hnancial incentives to increase minority 
teacher cadre 



Implementing K12 enrollment choice 
Allow at-risk students to attend private. 

nonsectarian schools under public contract 
I.xpand at-risk prckindcrgartcn parent education 

program 



Statewide management information svstem 
Set standards to identify excellent/deficient 

schools and districts for waiverv intervention 
Waivers of statutes and rules for pilot sites 
Performance based awards for schools 



hstabltsb leadership academies on 

management (1 ) 
.\ett middle sclxxri principal luenwre 

standouts (It) 



Alternate route to certification 

Tumi pilot mentoring programs for new teachers 

.Sen licensure standards for middle grades ( H ) 



Statewide parent training network 
Funds for parenting education 
Post secondary enrollment option 
Inter- and in trad i strict enrollment options, 
districts must have policies by 1993 



Wisconsin 



Hi 



Irani tulnumstnttttv mxuIxi to promote ejfectux' Revised licensure for early childhood 



instnntiaiutt leadership (C) 
Kviommendattons for licensure ret tsiott (C) 



Developed license* standards for off campus credits 
Merit pity incentire grants (G ) 
Teaclxr recognition prttgram <(») 



I.xpand parent involvement for at-risk 
Intent i strict clxnce options (HA.) 
I'll rate sclxxri clxrice, Milwaukee tote- income (G ) 
I'arettt ttttvdtvntettt center-, grants (OS)) 
ftttfsecondary enrollnwnt option (G ) 



ERIC 



Key: Policies under consideration appear in italics The letters in parentheses represent the gov- 
ernment uflicial(s) or agency that is considering the policy G = Governor; I. = legislature. 
II = state hoard of education: II = higher education board: D « state department of education. 
T » task force, commission, advisor)* bod)*, etc.; C = chief state school officer: O » other. 



<X jL /<sj 



Readness 



Education Technology 



School FacWes 



CofcgeQoafity 



Expanded funding for at-risk $• and 4-y carolcls 
Piloting "reading recovery" program for 

at-risk first graders 
Establish presclxtol research, training, and 

demonstration program (L) 



Implemented distance learning in rural schools 
Conference to encourage district tcchnolngr plans 
Expand use of technology in htgljcr ed (6 ) 
Create center on educational technology (G) 
fund more distance learning programs (G) 



Designing safety compliance reporting system 
Require sprinklers at new construction (I.) 
Expand autlyority of state fire marshal otvr 
sclxxds (I.) 



Reporting feedbark to h-s on freshman 

achievement 
txpanded college savings and scholarships 
Reported on status of minorities in higher ed 
Monitor/report- student progress, completion data 
Examine pmductinty ofhlglxr education (GJH) 



IfMltiHUI Earmarked ponion of at-risk monies for prcx l«x>l 
Pilot readiness test for kindergarten to grade 2 
Convening txsk force on counseling and suppon 
service coordination 



txpanded technology preparation pilot 
Plan to expand home computer program, fund 
with business/education partnership 



Require districts to develop policy. b> 1990. on 
use of buildings for latchkey programs 

Require state board to consider community 
interest and impact in facilities decisions 



Completed major retention and completion study 
Require campuses to develop value-added assess* 

mcnt plans, goals on measurable objectives 
Funded math merit scholarships 
Articulation policy between 2-ytM yr. colleges 



Michigan Implementing state-funded preschool initiative 
Developing cmployahility skills test 
Piloting dropout prevention programs 
Detvloping A" entry/placement policy (B) 
Remtrds to districts reducing dropout rates (CSX) 



Coordinating statew ide telecom niumcat ions policy 
Completed inventory of telecommunications 
Technology centers coordinate provide training 
Bonding to increase computers/technology in 
classroom 



Adopted state guarantees for local asbestos 

removal bonds 
Challenge grants to develop matlv science center 



bn rolling families in tuition futures program 
Teaching excellence fund to reward faculty 
Create foundation to guarantee college for 

needy students: private match (G.I.) 
Diploma warranty iuceuthvs forj-jr colleges (L) 



Minnesota Financial incentives to reduce primary class size 
Fjtpand area learning centers dropout prevention 
Schools must provide youth service opportunities 
Funding for students not meeting learner outcomes 
Increased funds early childhood screening 



Lxpand number ot districts funded for two-vv ay TV 
I se technology to restructure pilot schools 
Study to implement statewide school and 
government agency network 



Funding for hazardous suhstam i. removal 
Increased district participation in extended day 

and year-round at risk programs 
Financial incentives for districts to share 

high school construction 



Develop proposals to meet Twin Cities under* 

graduate and graduate needs 
Implement pilot outcomes assessment projects 
Study postsccondary needs of rural residents 



OlyQ State funds for Mead Man and public school 
preschool 

Mandate kindergarten attendance, health screening 
Pilot funding for third grade mastery program 
Credit adult life experiences toward diploma 



Fund integration of technology and curriculum 
development in school districts, colleges, and 
universities, classroom of the future project 



Fund inventory of school buildings statewide 
low *com loans for districts unable to afford 

capital improvements 
Funding for asbestos removal 



Released master plan, emphasis on access, quality 
Designed project to link hs /college faculty 
lunds for 10 pilots to encourage community 

collaboration to expand college participation 
Funds for aerospace institute project with NASA 



WlSCOII$ill Developed new high school equivalency diploma 
Raised passing scores for (»LD 
hxpanston of children at risk program 
Grants for early childhood education and care 
Grants to link sclxxds and social services (G) 



(•rants to IXAs :<> implement instructional 

telecommunications projects 
Funds to acquire workstations to enhance 

computer access in university system 



l.liminate grandparent life safety exemptions 
Interagency inspection of pre- 1930 buildings 
hmit local bond referendum requirement 
Increase aidable debt service 
Require IJ*As annual school maintenance 
schedule 



Adopted plan to increase minonty participation 
Require placement and remediation for freshmen 
Strategic planning for academic business programs 
Award scholarships to state's top students 
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Highlights of 
State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 



Sdtftl ftfii Mif wi/ Acc iw t Ai ti 



|HH Implementing new accreditation procedures 

Developing condition of education report (C.IJ) 



Expanded projects to recruit women and 

minorities into administration 
Funding for staff development initiative 



Established autonomous licensure board with 

practitioner majority 
Increased funding for performance •based pay 
Expanded cooperating teacher programs 



Enacted K-12 intcrdtstrict school choice, 
four-year enn)llment period, assist parents with 
transportation costs, ensure racial balance: 
athletic restrictions 



Funded pilot sites to develop site-based Established committee to consider future issues Established program for preschool parenting 

management programs Promoting local future educator associations information 
Outcomes-based accreditation ( I J.T.I) ) Gx>ice options (G.O ) 

Create task force on education indicators (I)) 



||j$$0ari Restructuring sclxxds program ( T ) 



leadership academy implementing assessment 
center for building and district administrators 



Adopted minority, teacher education scholarships 
Implementing approval standards for teacher ed 
Continued expansion of career ladder program 
Required mentors for beginning teachers 
Alternate route for secondary teacixrs (B) 



Expanded preschool parent education program 
Target ed funds for hard-to-reach families 
Department of education launching new family 

involvement effort 
In tint i strict clxrice options (I.) 



NtbnsJu Adopting pcrformanc c-based 3l c redi tat ion 
Undertaking accountability system study 



Require presentee training in special education, 
human relations 



Require preservice training in special education Lnacted K 12 interdistnct school choice. 

and human relations phase-in by 1993*94: one-time transfer option 

Increase state aid for raising salaries 



North Dfkotl Funded 10 district consortium to restructure 
sch(x)| district boundaries 



Recommendations for a professional deivlop' 
went model (1.) 



Implementing program approval and licensure 
standards 

Developed staff development model for veteran 
teachers 



Sffth Dtlkltl Initiated effective schools program in 
under- achieving schools 



Established voluntary mentor teacher program 
Increased state funds lor local salaries and 
benefits 

Established superior teacher awards-, awardees 
will teach college clavs on effective teaching 



^ Key: Policies under consideration appear in italics. The letters in parentheses represent the gov- 

Q 1 rT ernmcnt ofllcial(s) or agency that is considering the policy. <• = tlovcroor: L =- legislature: I ^ I 

CD [ f * **** B » state board of education: H = higher education board. D = state department of education: JL X U 

^ T = task Ibrcc. commission* advisory body, etc.: C » chief state school officer; O * other. 



It lilt n 



ocmm racracs 



Cofcfe Qwity 



Earmarked funding for at-risk and early childhood 
Developing service standards instructional 
materials, and technical assistance program 
for p re-kindergarten througn grade 3 
Require local rcvinv «>f > car-round child care needs 



Implementing statewide interactive 

telecommunications project 
Funding to dorlop administrative technology plan 
Finding study of educational technology use 
Funding for ed technology pilots and studio 



Assessing community needs for before- and after 
school care and summer care 



Continuing study of undergraduate quality 
Continuing Comprehensive study of higher ed 
Released initial reports on organization external 
audit 

Study postsecondary needs of minority students 



tottlS Adopted special grants program including 
funding fot at-risk ini:ia/ives 
Established at-risk task force; to make 
recommendations to state board 



Funds for inicractnv IV instruction (CI.) 
Propose regulations f:*r distance teaming (B) 



Promoting community use of schools 



Approved institutions' assessment plans, include 
basic skills, general ed. major field assessment 
Revised role, mission, voc ed in 2-) car colleges 
Held academic competition among community 
colleges 

Raise admissions standards (L) 



MgSOtfj Expanded parents as teachers program for at-risk 
preschoolers 
Expanded pilot programs for at-risk remediation, 
added summer staff institute 



Funding distance learning development 

L'se tax on rental videos earmarked to purchase 

distance learning equipment lor K-12. higher ed 
Tax cabte TV subscriptions to support distance 

teaming and other video technology (I.) 



Task force to rertetr school facility problems 
statewide (C) 



Examining undergrad curriculum/instruction 
Developing program to report indicators of 

higher education's effectiveness to the public 
Strategies for increased minority achievement 

ami participation in biglx* education (T) 



HtfcflSkl Adopted high school math readiness exam 
Early chitd/jood training support center (I.) 
Early cbitd/xXMt programs ( L) 



Created state education software resource library 
Funds for distance learning and course sharing 
Developed software through business partnership 
Replace telecommunications system with satellite 
Son-certified tatcbers in distance classes (0) 



Expanded local authority over removal of 
hazardous substances, extended special levy 
authority 

Increasing local financing options for removal 
of aslicstos and other hazardous substances 



Comprehensive study of post secondary 

governance and structure 
O lating role, mission, program 
Creak university minority scholarship program 



Ntftt Oikotl Established interagency coordinating committee 
for at-risk youth 



Established education telecommunications 
council 

Developed state technology plan 
Funding for education technology grants and 
technical xssistancc 



Authorized four-day school week 
Required long-term need justification for state 
sufK-rintcndcnt's approval of new facilities 



I ndcrtaking stud) to identify best predictors of 
student performance to dev clop admissions 
standards 



Sftfth Djkfttl (h>1 Cf nor c lullenged sc1uk>1s to reduce dropouts 
by percent 
Expanded interagency coordination for at-risk 
youth issues 



Stud>mg statewide telecommunications needs 
joined satellite consortium to increase satellite 

curriculum offerings 
Developed and offering satellite repair course 
St; idy distance teaming to expand cumctita (C) 



Authorized before and after school da) care 
Authorized day care program for students' children 
Undertaking statewide facilities inventory 
Assisting school/corporate partnership in design 
of rural high school for statc-of-art technology 



Initiating comprehensive program review, five- 
year cycle 

Expanded accountability program measures 
quality and performance of institutions, 
programs, and individuals; includes rewards 
and sanctions 
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HlGHUGHTS OF 

State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



W. SOUTH 
CENTRAL 



School Ofpnizatioo/Jkcountabity 



School Leadership 



Teaching 



Parent Involvement and Choice 



JUltWIia Adopted resolutions establish performance-based 
accreditation, community needs assessment of 
schools 

Incentives for improving achietvment (G) 



bstabhshed unviable for staff evaluation system. 

task force on administrator preparation 
Reiietv tenure law for teachers aiut principals (G) 
Strengthen atlministrator preparation 

programs (G) 



Task force developing criteria for local teacher 

evaluation 
Alternate route (G) 

Reinstate exit exam for teacher education 
graduates (G) 



Interdistrict clxiice options (G) 



KenhldQf* Initiated academic bankruptcy provisions 



Mississippi Sanctioned P districts on student achievement 
Funding for assessment centers (B.I.) 



Initiated professional development training tor 

administrators, business/industry model 
Continuing study of administrator role 
Funding for atlministrator assessment 
centers (B.I.) 



Implemented provisional teacher program 
Adopted licensure procedures 
Beginning program review of institutions not 
meeting national standards 



Imtude parent involvement m accreditation 
process (1)) 



Tennessee 



Include principal on state career ladder 
evaluation team 



Adopted new teacher education policy and 
licensure standards: include school/higher 
ed partnerships 

Developed minority recruitment/retention plan 

Minority teacher scfjfdarsbips (I.) 



Held conferences, provided technical assistance 
and information services for parent, family, 
and community invohement 
Riyuire bi-yearly patvnt-teacfxr conferenci'S (L) 
Parent involvement pwgram grants (I)) 



u 




* Current year proposals for education reform in Kentucky are moot due to a state supreme court 
ruling in May 1989 that declared the state's education system unconstitutional. 

Key: Policies under consideration .'ppear in italics The letters in parentheses represent the gov* 
ernment oflkfal(s) or agency that is considering the policy G « Governor, I. = legislature; 
B » state board of education. II = higher education board. I) = state department of education; 
T » task force, commission, advisory body, etc.; C « chief state school officer; O » other. 



.2>j 



RendMCSS 



Educibon Technology 



School FacSties 



Cokge Quaity 



Sponsored local workshops on alternative schools 
Adopted resolution requiring alternative 
programs in ail districts 



State board of education established task force 
on interactive satellite transmission of \ideo 
programs 



Implemented mandated local avscssment of 

facility needs 
Experiencing facilities impact of lower clavs size 

legislation 



Adopted statewide admissions standards policy* 
Adopted statewide articulation policy 
Established minimum requirements in general ed 
Adopted statewide policy on program review 
Campus avscssment results in five-) ear plan 



School grants for computers/write to read project 
KTV channel operational i/cd linking ever) school 
by satellite for interactive TV instruction 



Kentucky 



Revised state funding formula for higher education 
Created statewide school/college network to 

enhance math/science instruction at all levels 
Established educational savings plan 
Created equal opportunities committee 



M ttS iSSippi Established Governor's office for literacy 

Interagency coordination for at-risk youth (II) 



Classroom calculator use s> mposium awaiting 
funds 

Began implementing statewide distance learning 
State education data network (II) 



Conducted needs assessment, cost estimates of 
renovation and new construction 

JkivJop system to Ijelp districts with budding 
maintenance (I>) 

funding far district facility needs (G) 



Implementing information system on institutional 

effectiveness 
Providing leadership in science, math, languages 
Improving students' college success: includes 

special training for K*te teachers (H) 



TeMICSSM Providing grants to develop parenting skills 

Funding to decrease class si/c in low SES schools 
Providing first grade readiness assessments 
Expanding alternative schools prop-am 
Career awareness middle schools program 



Piloting grade K *t computer skills curriculum 
Computer curricula grades Vft in place, grades 

"•H piloted with distribution in fall 1989 
Selected hs pilot sites, learning with computers 
funding for distance learning pilot sites (I.) 



Increased emphasis on facilit) conditions in 
annual school approval process 

lXiclopmg statewide needs assessment and long- 
range facilities plan, piloting in volunteer 
districts 



Adopted rule, mission definition and documenta- 
tion policy, board to monitor enrollment and 
program indicators on annual basts 

lucent i ix' funding for improivd enrollment, 
retention, gratltiatlon of minority students (H) 
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Highlights of 
State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



SOUTH fflUNIK School OifMrizatiM/AccoiMtabirty 



School Leadership 



Parent InvolveiMflt aid Choke 



BUldl Sponsored study of school -based management/ 
Shared decisionmaking tn Dade County 

Increase school incentives for improving 
graduation rate 0.) 

Ex/Htnd scfxx)l-b<iscd management grants 
program (I.) 



Revised assessment for licensure 
Sclxtlarsljips and Uxms for minorities, shortage 
areas, and arts and science gratluates (GJ.) 



Post secondary enrollment option 
Parent involvement project grants (G.L) 
Promote parent hnohement. sclxjol outreach 
(L) 

Promote parent efwice m pre-K program (G.L) 



Georgia 



Revised licensure standards include focus <»n 
instructional leadership, field experience, 
performance assessment, effective 1990 
Adopted statewide evaluation instrument 
Preparation program standards (B) 



Revising preparation program approval procedures 
Expanded alternate route to any teaching field 
Estahlishcd loan forgiveness for shortage areas 
Develop beginning teaclxr induction programs 
(D) 



limited intcrdtstnet choice for children of 
teachers 



Awarded grants tor parent involvement projects 
Provided workshops, parent training for parents 

of exceptional children 
Intra- and in terdt strict choice options (LB.G) 
Parent education, at-risk presclxxjl (G) 



North Garolna 1 K ' !o testing accreditation with student perfor 
mance standards 
Increase local flexibility to use funds ((».!.) 



Revised performance appraisal instrument for 

statewide implementation 
Fellowship for doctoral pmfcssional administrator 

students 

Peivlop center to consolidate insert-ice (D) 



Developing mode! clinical teaching programs 
Awarded grants to stimulate district/higher 

education collaboration in teacher preparation 
Restructured salary sclxxlule and options for 

differentiated pay (B.LG) 



Soilth Caroha Regulation waivers for high performing schools bstahltshed center for advancement of teaching Include performance in teaching higher order Parent education, at-risk children OS) ears 

Innovation grants for improving performance leadership skills in teacher evaluation 

Include measures of higher-order skills and Modified state principal evaluation system to Require inservice in higher-order skills 

dn>pout rates in assessing district performance permit more local discretion Kxpand recruitment of minority teachers 



Vfpnia Adopted middle schools restructuring program 
Identified 29 middle school restructuring pilots 
Develop sclxxil performance recognition 
pnmram (I)) 



Instituted school hoards training academv 
Restructure atlmimstnUor education programs 
(B) 



Relicensurc program, individual teacher plans 
(completed institutional plans for restructuring 

teacher education to require liberal arts degree 
Completed feasibility study on masters degrees. 

decided not to require 



Accreditation standards require close contact 
with parents to prevent student dropouts 

Piist secondary* choice option for high school 
juniors and seniors 

Magnet residential scIxxjI: giftedltaletited (B) 



We$t VfpHa Requiring state, district, and school report cmls 
Adopted performance-based accreditation 
Developing schootdistr.ct restructuring grants 
Recognise outstanding schools, teachers, students 
State takeover of low-performing districts 



1a ponded leadership training technical assistance 
tenter 

Lstahlishcd leadership training for vocational and 
special education administrators and school 
board members 




Key: Policies under consideration appear in italics The letters in parentheses represent the gov- 
ernment official(s) or agency that is considering the policy G « Governor: L =* legislature: 
B = state 'board of education: H = higher education board. D = state department of education. 
T - task fcrcc. commission, advisory body, etc.: C » chief state school officer: O = other. 



Adopted national preparation program standards 
Revised licensure policv 

Created teachers academv on effective teaching 
Awarded grant for mtnorit) recruitment 



Districts must enact parent involvement policies 
Required high school parenting courses 
ixhool advisors councils must have parent 
members 

lntradistnct choice when school nonaccredited 
Conference on effective pctrent involvetnetit (D) 



12- 



School FacWes 



Colete Qeaity 



fdfjll Increased funding for pre- kindergarten 
Expand dropout prevention mini-grants 
Increased funding for at-risk remediation (G.L ) 



Computer- aided instruction for math and 

science (G.L) 
Restructuring proposal using technology (G.l.) 
Fund education Ixinlware. software, training • 

(D.G) 



Authorized lease purchase of school facilities 
Year-round use of sch<x>ls recommended by 

productivity task force 
Pilots to broaden use of facilities for after- 
school care (L) 



Funded qualm improvement program for 

community college system 
Grants to community colleges for support sertices 

to retain at-risk minority students (G.L) 
Enhance funding for uniivrsity system (G.L) 



Ge0f$2 Providing additional resources in K-l for non- 
handicapped students with special needs 

Adopted and funded in-school suspension 
programs 

Train parents of prescfxwlers (C) 



Funded statewide management network 
Connecting t£As to state education database 
Identifying pilot schools for distance learning 
long-range stateuide database plan (D) 
Deivlop software, install hardware (B) 



Appropriated incentive funds for school construc- 
tion in consolidating districts 
Allocated additional funds for planning grants 
Established systematic inventory system; includes 
hazardous materials and school safety problems 



Increased special incentive funding 
Assessment initiatives consortium, task forces, 

quarterly newsletter, annual workshop 
Increase participation in higher education (H) 
Herise program rerieir/eixiluation procedures 

(11) 



North CtfOftU Enhanced funding for at -risk/dropout prevention 
Funding puh lie/private partnership compacts to 

serve at-risk vouth 
Allowing use of at-risk funds for present x>l 
Deivlopmetitally appropriate preschool pro- 
grams (I.) 



Implementing statewide electronic mail network 
in sch<x>|s 

Expanded distance learning in rural high schools 
Expanded staff development hours via satellite 



Implementing increased state funding policv for 

school construction 
Approved revised minimum facility standards 



Developed math and science network to help 
6-12 graders: academic enrichment, in-service 
teacher training 



SOUUl Carofttil Requiring local early childhood programs for Funded expansion of secondary sthcx>l TV Increased aid for sc/xxjI construction and repair Implementing campus-based assessment programs 

at-risk 4-) car-olds network (L) Undertaking new process for statewide planning 

Expanding compensator) and remedial programs Grant program to implement exemplary and Earmark proposed mail order sales tax ivtvtiue Adopted major improvement initiative, scholar- 

Dropout prevention and retrieval initiative innovative programs for school facility needs (G) ship improvement grants, endowed chairs 

Include quality factors in funding formula (H) 



Adopted comprehensive dropout prevention 
standards 

Created earlv childhood development agenev 
Required districts to have remedial programs 
State funding for summer school remediation 
Students pass "Literacy Passport" to enter h s 



last ailed telecommunications network statewide 

linking all sch<x>ls 
low -cost loans available for equipment purchase 
Implementation of six-year schtxd technology 

plan (G.C.LB.D) 



Adopted resolution to encourage use of school 

facilities by community and other groups 
hind local capital expansion projects (LO) 



Funded work-study program for public service 
jobs 

Established college savings bond program 
Statewide minority student retention conference 
Implementing campus assessment plan:, 
Developing collegc/h s feedback system 



Hired statew ide at-risk coordinator 
Requiring preschool developmental screenings 
Adopted remedial education program, grades 1-4 
Requiring interagency coordinated service 
deliver}* plan for at-risk vouth ages 0-5 



Developing statewide curriculum tech center 
Training for coordinators (husiness partnership) 
Computerized state administrative record 
keeping 

Additional K-adult sch<x>l downlink sites 
Adopted basic skills technology program 



Competitive grants available to extend use of 

facilities day. vcar. > ear-round 
Created school building authority to fund school 

renovation, construction: comprehensive 

planning 

Surveying closed facilities for child care use 



Reorganization of state higher education system 
Completed review of post secondary system 
Surveyed institutional assessment activities 
Developed student information database 
Minority recruitment and retention initiative 
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Highlights of 
State Education 

POIiCIES 1988-89 



WEST scum 

CENTRAL 



School Leadership 



Teaching 



Parent hvohenent and Choice 



ManSaS Adopted state: takeover of low-performing districts 
Initiated restructuring pilot project (RE: U-aming). 
providing assistance to 22 restructuring sites 



Ijoans for minority teacher education .students 
Established minimum base salaries 
Approved alternate route to licensure 
Raised cutoff score on licensure examination 
Returned licensure to education department 



Enacted K-I2 tnterdistrict school choice: 
implementation 1990-91 school year: district 
participation is optional 

Established fine for parent nonattendance at 
child's test rvK rmance conference 



LOttisiana Developing standards for school incentive pro 
gram, coordinating with school report cards 
Deregulation to stimulate sclxtol improvement 
<B) 



Planned principal training in teacher evaluation 
system 

Increased leadership academy 's autonomy 
Developing principal assessment tool 
Developing training for <uhool board members 



Ended lifetime teacher licensure 
Mandated statewide evaluation, effective. 1990 91 
Adopted internship program, piloting 1989*90 
Raised salaries and adopted career option that 
includes opportunities for differentiated pay 



Incentive program requires family involvement 
Enacted parent education programs at-risk youth 
Held forums for public comment on education 
reform 



OldahOIIU Developing an educational indicators program Combine superintendents seminar with ll-M) Planning recruitment for critical shortages tnterttistrlct sclxxd choice (G) 

Intervention in "academically at risk" districts training (C) 

(may include technical assistance, special 

funding, student transfers, state takeover. 

annexation) 
Funding pilot restructuring programs 



Texas Strengthen accreditation grant waivers to Adopted administrator training bxsed on needs Expanded staff development for advancement Involvement of migrant parents in early child 

exemplary distr:cts assessment Approved all proposals for licensure programs hood education programs 

Developing criteria for administrator appraisal Performancv'txised teciclxr education itccredttu- Increase parental involvement, reward schools 

instrument tion standards (1.) for exemplary parental involvement 

Pri ncipals pn rfcvsu >nal dev cl< >pmen t sc holarsli ips Adjust licensure requirements ( < I J . ) I ndertaking study of open enrollment 
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Key Policies under consideration appear in italics The letters in parentheses represent the gov* -J - 

emment oflictal(s) or agency that is considering the policy (» = Governor: 1. = legislature. JL /i O 

B = state hoard of education, li ~ higher education hoard: D = state department of education. 
T « task force, commission, advisory body, etc : C » chief state school officer: O = other. 



School FacOties 



Colege Qvaity 



UltatSIS Funded alternate c education grants for dropout 
prevention 

Established state early childhood commission 
Funding for compensatory- and early childhtxxl 
education programs (G.L) 



Expanded pilot satellite project sites 



Authorized department to establish pilot > car- 
round Nchool program 



Undertaking master planning process 
Strengthened program review can terminate 
programs 

Require campuses to evaluate general ed core 
Reporting pn>ccss for retention rates 
Require campuses to review faculty teaching 



tlttthilfll Adopted model prc-K pn>grams in every district 
Developing dropout identification system 
Pilot summer programs for at-risk students 
Funded at-risk writing project 
More bct t * for students failing exit exam 
(C..L.D) 



Unification and standardization of data collection 
Competitive grants for educational technology 
increase computer-based instntcttou (G.B.C) 



Require professional accreditation of existing 

academic programs through program review 
Reorganize higher education gotvrnance (G.OX) 
Create a community cottege system (O) 
Adopt setcctire admission criteria (O) 



OkWKMII Established hs graduation competency test. 

effective 1993 
New norm-referenced testing pn>gram: special 

writing assessment grades set en and ten 
Coordinated educational services to Afl)C 

families 



State-adopted texts no longer required for use 

in distance learning classes 
implemented interactive TV cooperative 

increasing course offerings in rural arexs 



Revised facilities inventor}' system 
Incentives for longer school vcar 



Implementing quality grants for improvement of 

instruction and program content 
Raised admissions standards at research campuses 
Create sc/x)tar$bips for top state high school 

grtutuates (I.) 



Pilot program for disadvantaged .s-ycarolds 
Developing early childhood migrant program 
Awards to districts reducing dropout rate 
Alternative education pregnant teens/teen parents 
Intensive academics at-risk elementary children 



Providing technology trainers to districts 
Enabling legislation for long-range plan 
Comprehensive technology development bill 

electronic info system, education technology 

center, demonstration programs 



Inventon facilities, develop facility standards. 

develop funding options recommendations 

due October 1990 
State guaranteed bonds for school facilities, all 

districts 



Implementing basic skills assessment program 
Implementing college/junior collegers, feedback 
system 

I ndergraduate education txsk force examining 
core curriculum and assessment 
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.J. .... 



HtGHUGHTS OF 

State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



mountain 



ScM Orpt fati w/totwifaHHy 



ffveit fcwohf Mdt m4 Cbtict 



Established pilot program to review/reward 

schools for compliance 
Study performance-based sclxxd recognition (L) 
Establish statewide outcome goals (L.B) 



Adopted alternate licensure for superintendents 
Established leadership academy for school teams 



Implemented rrauVscicncc. K 3 teacher academies 
Expanded career ladder pilots 
Expanded alternate route program 
Revoked lifetime substitute licenses 
leadership academy for teachers and principals 



Expanding statewide parent and community 

conferences and workshops 
Intra- and intcrdi strict school c/xn'ce options 

(L) 



Established local accountability teams 
Initiated school restructuring grants competition, 
including provisions for regulation waivers 



Adopted alternate route 
Revision of training and licensing standards 
(B) 



Established parent involvement, local account- 
ability teams 
Training teachers for community involvement 
State employee time to visit child's school (G) 



Funded beginning administrator mentor program 
Reiieuiug new administrator licensure 
standards (B) 



Funded beginning teacher mentor program 
Alternate route to licensure for secondary 
teachers (B) 



New Mem 



Adopted accreditation standards 

Adopted •rquircmcnts for local choices in state* 

wide annual standardized testing 
Coordinate accountability with finance reform 

(G) 


Required professional <! pment for license 
renewal 

Developing code of ethics * 


Adopted K-12 foreign language licensure 
standards 

Implemented specia' ed rctrc ling program 
Teac/Jer i ncent it v program (1.) 
Alternative certification (1.) 


In mil v parents tn accreditation process (G) 
Oxdce options (G) 

l*nstsecandary enmlltttent option (G.l.) 


Accountability /school reports, districts to report 
by 1990 

Implement scbofd accreditation standards, 
including rewards and sanctions (L) 


Inmliv parents taut teac/xrs tn sc/xxd tetuter 
sJjip (G) 


Developing plan for improving preparation 

program approval 
Comprelxwsiiv recommendations to improve 

teaching (G) 
Ease licensure of ouuof state teaclxts (T) 


Expanded parent aimtvernetit program, special 

education, preschool, u* -risk (L) 
Interdistrict, post secondary clxdce options (L) 
Parental involtvment in sclxxd leadership (G.T) 


Initiated restructuring pilot project (RJv learning) 

in three districts 
Revise sc/xm J finance procedures to prnvule more 

local contml of budgeting and accounting 

(IM» 




Adopted new framework for licensure 
Developing plan for recruiting teaching force 
reflecting stateuide sclxxd popuhttttm (B) 
Planning tn add inservice days to contract (B ) 
Preptimtion eval tuition standards (B) 


Districts must notify parents of opportunity to 
review and comment on instructional materials 

Conducting stateuide survey on parent involve* 
ment 

Interdistrict c/xn'ce options (G.L) 


Strategic futures report recommended leadership 
and management shifts, accountability* alter* 
native scheduling, instructional delivery 

Implementing block grant program 

Increase local management authority (G.B.C) 


.\'ett rotes for district ami sclx*)l tultnintstrtttors 
(G.B.C) 


Adopted national preparation program standards 
Beginning teacher probationary penod 
Developed elementary math specialist license 
Developing nxomnietuUdions on different ititnt 
staffing (0) 


implementing state volunteer master plan 
Studying choice options 
Expansion of parent involtvment (B.D) 
Organize district volunteer coordinators (D) 
Study parent inmtvement (D) 
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Cash awarci and waiver* for superior schools Teac/xr induction program (C) 

Detelop outcomes based accreditation (B.C) 
Provide regulation waiters to innovative ami 
site based management programs (B.C) 
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Key; Policies und-r consideration appear in italics The letters in parentheses represent the gov- 
ernment offkial(s) or agency that is considering the policy. G - Governor. L = legislature: «-» /%/ 
B a state board of education; II ■ higher education board. D « state oVpartment of education: 
T ■> cask force, commission, advisory body, etc.: C « chief state school officer. O a other. 



1 



Colorado 



Idaho 



Montana 



Readiness 


Education Technology 


School Facilities 


College Quality 


Adopted at-risk pilot program for K-5 
Implemented student literacy initiative 


Adopted distance learning program 

Fund study of educational technology (1.) 


Allow purchase of portables without citi/en vote 
Continued consideration of performance audits 

for large districts (I.) 
Continued consideration of exteiuled year pilot (1.) 
Retietr equalization ofspetuling on facilities (1.) 


Revised admission requirements 
New general ed requirements at universities 
Undertaking study of minority recruitment and 
retention 

Implementing campus based assessment programs 


Adopted pilot preschool program for at-risk, 
limited- English -proficient, and handicapped 
youth 

Encouraging districts to define attributes of high 
school graduates and "guarantee" their mastery 


State advisory commission being formed to write 

plan <or state telecommunications network 
Funded education telecommunications assistant 
Funded several distance learning projects 
Arranged low programming costs 




Implementing master plan 
Implementing campus-based assessment plans 
Campuses developing new academic plans 
Adopted excellence reward programs 
Adopted policy to reduce redundant programs 


Expanded funding for alternative high school 
programs 

Awarding funds for local at-risk initiatives 


Adopted new rules and regulations for distance 
leaning programs 


Surveyed districts' facilities needs 
Increase state rrde to assist districts with sclxxd 
facility needs (<)) 


Adopted campus-based statewide assessment 

policy for major field, general ed. report annually 
Granted board flexibility over a % of funds 
Established state work -study program 
Increased capital funding 


Increasing accountability of at-risk mttiatiivs 
«i) 


Developed standards and licensure criteria for 

distance learning 
Conducted status of school technology survey 


Interim study of school building costs 


Adopted core curriculum development policy 
Developing system to better track K-12 minorities 
Authorized external degree program 
Final i/ing statewide telecommunication system 
Study future directions for financial support 


Adopted regulatioas for new occupational educa- 
tion programs 

Class size reduction for early grtules (OA.) 

hunting for early intervention presclxml /)m- 
grams for at-risk youth (1.) 


Establisl) and fund pilots for distance learning 
to link sc/m)oIs and higlxr education (I.) 




Adopted campus-based assessment program; 

report biennially to Regents 
Adopted system four- year plan 
Increase access to postseeondary for minorities 
Summer program for middle school students 



NeW MexiCO Disseminated at-risk program models at regional 

conferences 
Developed student readiness screening system 
Perelop early childhood huudhottk on tnstntV' 

tloml strategies aiul teaching coinj)eteiicics (D) 



Flans to I. iik district and department computers 
Completed bTV needs assessment study 



Adopted extended year (or special education 
Piloting extended year in elementary schools 



Forums on outcomes assessment, quality indicators 
Cam puses to develop cost containment measures 
Scholarships for top in-state hs students 
Adopted strategic plan: campns-hased 5-year plans 
Increase financial aid for minorities (I.) 



Ufjji Adopted 'master plan for at risk youth 

I unding exemplary disadvantaged programs 

Urly intervention initiative 

Plot i for serving at risk preschoolers ((.) 



f unded local applications of technology 
Implementing educational technology plan 
Operattonali/ing interactive* video system 
technology used in year-round school plans 
lixfxintl local access tn def*trtiitent iiudnfrome ( D ) 



Refining, evaluating year-round school use models 
Completed statewide community ed master plan 
Lxpundetl use of facilities ( I) ) 
) air round sclxtlnles for jr. sr high sclxx/ls (1» 



L ndcrtakmg strategic planning process, studies 
underway include instructional program, 
student outcomes assessment, funding 
median isms, enrollment management, tuition 
policy 



Wyoming Adopted interagency program for handicapped 
preschoolers 
hundmg K-12 compensatory education program 
Draft rv/tort on at-risk youth services 



Adopted distance learning regulations 
I inked all districts and state board of education 
by statewide electronic mail system 



Require facility planning and replacement m 
new tncretlttatiim standards (CM) 
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Highlights of 
State Education 
Policies 1988-89 



PACIFIC 



School Ofpwritioi/Accowtabity 



School Leadership 



Initiated primary schools restructuring program 
Regulation uxiitvr policy (G.B) 



Teadwg 



Parent Invohwueit and Choice 



Alternate mute on Native language/culture 
Expanded rural mentor teacher pilot project 
linproiv prvserticc. Iwgiiming. ami iiisen m ice 

training for teaching at-risk youth ( C ) 
Minority teaclxr recrtiitiiieiit/retenttoti (C) 



Initiated district pilots- parent involvement, 
parent training, school choice. K-3 

Parvtit hnxtlivntent and early cbildlxxxl educa- 
tion in Natiiv tillages (D.O) 

Increased parent participation. K-i (D) 



Added dropout indicator to performance report 
Assessing effectiveness of training to improve 

low-performing schcols 
Piloting middle grades restructuring 



Developing new leadership training modules 



Piloting new teacher support project 
Planning more comprehensive teacher xsscss* 
ments 

Expanding urban teacher retention project 
Increasing teacher members on licensure board 
Rettse professional deiviopnient (I.) 



Disseminating and coordinating parent involve* 

ment activities, staff development 
Drafted parent involvement state policy and plan 
Gxdce options (I.) 



Hfflfflj Approved school/communit) -based management 
program 

Developing school performance report cards 



Approved creation of leadership academv 
Increased length of on-the-job training required 
for school administrators 



Recruiting under represented minority students 
Developing a new masters degree proposal for 
teacher preparation 



ljcpandcd parent/com mumt) networking centers 
Increased number of learning centers 
Parent involvement in school/community 

management 
Examining cfjoice options (B) 



OregOfl rinui restructuring districts, includes jmmstmts 
for innixrs ( I.) 
Incciitiivs for district consolidation (I.) 



Eliminate undergraduate education major, require 
five-year teacher preparation program 

Kxpandcd teacher empowerment competitive 
grants 

Incentives for hiring teachers with early childhood 
licenses 



Adopted parent education policy 
K\patul parent education and pre-ltittdergarten 
grant -i it-aid programs ( L ) 



Washington Funded 12 new projects to join the 21 now in 
the pilot school restructuring program 



Developed and adopted standards for new 

masters in teaching degree 
funded development of paraprotcvsionaJ inscmcc 

training and associates degree 



Adopted interdistrict choice, grades 9-12. for at 

risk, dropout, or teen parent 
kxpandcd K-9 remediation program to include 

parent training 
ftistsecondnry clxdce option ((i.O) 
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ernment oftlcial(s) or agency that is considering the policy (1 » Governor. I. = legislature: 
B = state board of education. H = higher education board. D = state depanment of education. 
T = task force, commission, advisory body, etc.: C * chief state school officer. O = other. 
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Developed and disseminated early childhood 

parenting white paper 
Provided early childhood education training to 

educators 
Established kindergarten network 



Education Technology 



Pilot science course using electronic mail 
IX'ivlop distance'dclivered science course (D) 
Aild education programming on state satellite 
network (I.) 



School FacWes 



Require districts to insure facilities for liability 
(I.) 

State funding construction costs for sclxxds on 
state priority list (I.) 



CofcgeQuaity 



Restructured governance system to contain costs 
Collaboration between state board of education 

and board of regents 
Increased ad 'missions standards at university 

(O) 



CatfOfllQ Funded at-risk preschool initiative 

Permit awl fund local early primary programs 
to enhance readiness, protide training and 
curriculum in early primary instruction ( I.) 



Fund, monitor, and support development model 
technology schools, exemplify state curriculum 
Recommended ed tech policies K-grad school 
rnivcrsity system surveying K-12 use of technology 
Planning ed technology K'gratt school (I.) 



Established school facilities advisor) committee 
Preparing facilities guide for districts to use to 
develop spceifkat ions for 21st century schools 



Reviewing long-range enrollment and facility 
needs 

Issued report on mandatory student fee structure 
fund challenge grants to improve teaching! 

learning Ixnst minority enrollment (I) 
Create a statewide information systetn (I) 



Reduced class si/e in first grade 
Adopted after-school tutoring centers 
Piloting parent education program for teen parents 
IXpt to develop early chikthood education plan 



Developed guide on library networks; pilot 
Funded computer equipment/software, distance 
learning plan, and telecommunications branch 
Pilot approved to use videotex in education 
Piloting distance I earning technology plan 



Expanded use of facilities for child care 
funding for after-school programs 
Initiating system to set aside funds and accrued 
interest to meet future facility needs 



Adopted assessment policy, use for program 

review, accreditation, planning, budget 
Confirmed system wide articulation policy 
Funding for master planning (1.) 
funding undergraduate quality initiatives (G) 



OrCgOfl Adopted state student retention policy 

Cot>rtlmaleil mleragyncy /xdicyfor children ami 

families: estabhst> state a mi mission (I.) 
Strettgtlxfiing compulsory attetutance laws and 

provisions for alternaliiv programs (I.) 



Study commission report on stateiiide integrated 

telecommunications network (I.) 
Comprehensive education telecommunications 

proposed (I.) 



Pnwide financial mcentuvs for distnet unifi- 
cation (I.) 
Year-mimd schools ( I.) 



Adopted selective admissions policy 
Examine postsccondary resources in Portland 
(T) 

External review of graduate programs (II) 
Create state science coordinating council (I) 
Tech cenlerlgriulnate center partnership (1.) 



WlShiflgton Increased number of children served by early 
childhood at risk initiative 
Added new counseling and tutoring services to 
remedial K-9 intervention program 



Established an institute for advanced tcchnoktgy 
in schools public 'private partnership to 
promote acquisition and use of technology 



Authorized year round schools as local option 
Appropriated general funds for school construc- 
tion projects 
State funding options for school cons tint cl ton 
(GJJI) 



Implementing higher education master plan 
Implementing increased admissions standards 
Continuing development of campus-based 

student assessment program 
Piloted end-of-sophomorc-ycar assessment designs 
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In pre\ ious \ears this section of the report has presented 
a series of data tables on the status and condition of education 
in each state. Tins years section has been expanded to include 
trend data for the 1980s on a selected subset of ke\ statistics. 

The data included are intended to comprehensively cover 
the context, inputs, and outcomes of education in the states. 
Many of the desired data are not yet available and will need to 
be collected in the future. However, the data that are included 
are valid and important measures of education. 

CONTEXT: STATE DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 

Data on the number of students enrolled in public edu- 
cational institutions and their background characteristics serve 
several important purposes. They provide the most basic 
information atout the nature of the challenge facing a state in 
providing educational services: Are there relatively many or 
few students to educate? How many students reside in urban 
as compared with rural communities? Do large percentages 
of students come from poor families? Moreover, by tracking 
such data over time policymakers can gain insights on how 
demands on the system will be affected by changes in the 
number, distribution, and type of students enrolled in it. 

Enrollment 'Dvnds. In the mid-1980s, public enrollment 
levels in elementary and secondary schools began to increase 
after more than a decade of consistent decline. This change in 
enrollment trends, which is projected to continue through 
the 1990s, thus far has been most prevalent in the elementary 
grades. Thirty-six states experienced K-8 enrollment growth 
lxween 198^ and 1987, compared with eighteen states report- 
ing such increase* *,et\veen 1981 and 1984. As in past periods, 
changes in individual state enrollment levels varied signifi- 
cantly during the 1980s. 



At the postsecondan level, public enrollments increased 
between 1981 and 1987 in thirtvnine states. This occurred in 
spite of the fact that in most of these states the number of 
persons between eighteen and twenn-four \ears of age was 
declining, sometimes substantially Many higher education 
institutions made up for these shortfalls by admitting larger 
percentages of high school graduates and by attracting non- 
traditional students (e.g., adults and part-time students). 

Trends in Childlx>od Poverty. For years educators have 
known that childhood poverty substantially increases the 
likelihood that a student will perform poorly in school. It 
therefore is important for policymakers to know the inci- 
dence of poverty and how it is changing over time. The 
percentage of students receiving free or reduced-price lunches 
is a highly flawed indicator of poverty. Its accuracy is limited 
by the fact that the figure results, in part, from program and 
administrative policies determining eligibility. Nevertheless, 
no other indicator is available each year on a state-by-state 
basis of the relative impoverishment of the school popula- 
tion. No other more accurate measures of poverty are yet 
collected and reported by states, although there is a tremen- 
dous need for such data. 

Variability among the states in the percentage of their 
students receiving free lunch is quite substantial, ranging in 
198" 7 from a low of 8 percent in New Hampshire to a high of 
52 percent in Mississippi. Ten states had 30 percent or more 
of their students receiving free lunch in 1987 Half of these 
currently are operating state compensator) education pro- 
grams. It is worth noting that the recent interest and support 
of states for programs for at-risk populations has occurred 
while childhcx)d poverty rates have generally been stable or 
declining slightly. 
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ENROLLMENT AND FREE LUNCH 
RECffKNTS, PERCENT CHANGE 1981-87 



Mic School 
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1581-87 



Mic School 



hMc insbtutions 
if Wd^r CiMCifaow 



1981-8* 1984-87 1981-87 BS-8* M84-87* 195-8? 1982' 



Permit Ricyitnts 



1984 



1987 



»- — * 
rtfCoH 

Change 

1982-87 



U.S. TOTAL 



-i% 



3% 



2% 



-3% 



-2% 



-5% 



-2% 



5% 



3% 



25% 



24% 



24% 



-1% 



NEW ENGLAND 



CoMectkni 
Maine 

New Hatnpshre 
Rhode tsland 
Vermont 



-7% 

-5 

-9 

-4 

-3 

-4 



1% 
1 

-1 

8 

4 
4 



-6% 

-3 

-9 

4 

2 

0 



-8% 

-3 
-10 

-1 
-13 

-3 



-4% 
1 

•11 
-2 
-8 
1 



-12% 

-2 
-20 

-3 
-20 

-2 



1% 
3 
3 
7 
-2 
0 



2% 3% 

5 9 

2 5 

13 21 



5 
6 



3 
6 



17% 

23 

20 

13 

24 

18 



15% 

20 

18 

11 

22 

16 



14% 
16 
16 
8 
17 
13 



-3% 

-7 

-4 

-5 

-7 

-5 



MID-ATIANTIC 



MIDWEST 



Delaware 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
NewYovt 

Pennsylvania 



-l 

-6 
-6 
-4 
-7 



12 
6 
0 
1 

-2 



10 
-1 

-6 
-3 
-9 



-29 
-9 
-7 
5 
-8 



18 
-7 
-10 
-8 
-1 



-17 
-16 
-16 
-13 
-9 



-3 
2 
2 

-1 

3 



8 
1 

-3 
0 
3 



5 
3 
5 
-1 

6 



24 
20 
22 
30 
20 



23 
19 
19 
30 
20 



(Hoots 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 



-4 

-5 
-8 

3 
-4 

1 



-6 
-7 
-5 
-6 
-6 
-7 



-3 
-2 
-12 
-5 
-2 
-7 



-10 
-9 

-16 

-11 
-8 

-14 



0 
0 
-3 
2 
-1 
-2 



3 
5 
6 
10 
3 
2 



3 
4 
3 
13 
2 

0 



26 
14 
20 
15 
20 
16 



25 
15 
18 
16 
19 
17 



18 
17 
17 
30 
19 



25 
15 
18 
15 
18 
17 



-6 
-3 
-5 
0 



1 
1 

-2 
0 

-2 
1 



WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 



kma 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Sooth Dakota 



o 

6 
2 
2 
1 

6 



-4 
6 
1 

0 
6 
6 



-7 
-4 
-6 
-6 
-8 
-8 



-6 
0 
-2 
-1 
-1 
-3 



-13 
-4 
-8 
-8 
-9 

-11 



10 

2 
-2 
5 
5 
-9 



2 
5 
1 

6 
0 
1 



12 
7 
-1 
11 

5 
-8 



16 
17 
24 
16 
15 
23 



18 
17 
23 
17 
17 
28 



18 
18 

22 
18 
19 
30 



2 
I 

-2 

2 
4 
7 



EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 



Alabama 

Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 



l 

o 

12 

0 



0 
_2 
11 
-2 



■12 
-3 
-2 
-4 



-7 
-3 
-2 
-1 



3 
-2 
-2 

0 



8 
8 
1 
1 



12 
6 

-2 
1 



41 
34 
55 
31 



40 
33 
55 
29 



36 
31 
52 
26 



14 



ERIC 



14 



75 
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DATA BMUgjMgjgjjwg cum, m-a rag vm Karons-racon cum, m-v 

fthfic SchMl fafchc $ch#el af M^wf Edhtcabta tVrceat 











Secondary brthmt Change 




farofcnuit Change' 




Percent Recipients 




Chance 






isti-M 




1981-87 


1981-84 


1984-87 


1981-87 


1981-84 


1984-87 1 


1981-87" 


1982* 


1984 


1987 


1982-87 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


TWIN 


2% 


10% 




2% 


7% 


V A) 


3% 


14% 


1 7<V» 
1 / ft) 


32% 


28% 




-OA) 




Georgia 


1 


7 


8 


-1 


0 


-1 


3 


16 


19 


34 


31 


28 


-6 




North Carohu 


-2 


0 


-3 


-1 


0 


-1 


6 


4 


10 


32 


28 


25 


-7 




South Carolina 


0 


2 


3 


-4 


2 


-3 


-3 


8 


4 


39 


36 


32 


-7 




Vtim 


-3 


3 


-1 


0 


-1 


-2 


-2 


12 


10 


22 


20 


17 


-5 




WestWrtfnia 


-5 


-7 


-11 


-3 


0 


-3 


-4 


-1 


-5 


28 


29 


28 


0 


HURT SOUTH 
ncvi ovum 




o 


1 


i 


-3 


1 


- L 


3 


2 


/L 
O 


32 


31 




_ ~) 


CENTRAL 


LowHiana 


6 


1 


7 


-7 


-5 


- 1 £ 


3 


-4 




41 


42 


40 


c 

-) 




flkbhMia 

VKmUQUM 


2 


-2 


n 
U 


-1 


0 


W 


4 


2 


/ 


21 


21 




2 




Teas 


4 


5 


9 


2 


4 


6 


12 


1 


13 


27 


27 


30 


3 


MOUNTAIN 




5 


1 1 


1 o 


3 


2 


c 

} 


() 


16 


1 7 

1 / 


21 


22 


«-.» 


& 




vWOfiwv 


0 


4 


*t 


1 


-1 


/V 
I J 


-3 


12 


u 
o 


16 


15 


1 / 


i 
i 




Idaho 


2 


3 


c 

j 


0 


() 


\I 


3 


0 


2 
.7 


18 


17 


1 O 






Montana 


2 


-1 


-y 


-3 


-3 


v> 


3 


-3 


A 
U 


15 


16 


1 Si 
1 o 


2. 
.7 




Nevada 
net MM 


2 


13 


i \t 


-4 


6 


1 

1 


7 


12 




11 


11 


1 1 
1 1 


t\ 
\) 




Now Mexico 




0 


4 


-4 


18 


13 


12 


27 


42 


34 


34 


35 






Utah 


11 


9 


20 


7 


9 


17 


9 


11 


21 


13 


12 


14 


1 




Wyoming 


2 


-4 


_2 


2 


0 


1 


10 


9 


20 


9 


11 


14 


5 


PACIHC 


Alaska 


18 


3 


21 


8 


-1 


7 


9 


0 


9 


14 


13 


15 


1 




Cafifomia 


3 


11 


15 


2 


1 


3 


-14 


8 


-7 


27 


26 


26 






Hawai 


2 


4 


6 


-2 


-4 


-6 


-3 


_2 


-5 


27 


26 


22 


-5 




Oregon 


-3 


4 


1 


0 


-2 


-3 


-7 


8 


1 


18 


18 


18 


0 




Washington 


-2 


8 


5 


1 


_2 


-1 


-20 


7 


-14 


16 


16 


16 


0 



NOILS j Includes tola) pnstNCcoiidar) c nrollmc ni. lull ami pari unit h l'rc hminar> M)l K(X I kmc nun and <tt.itmd.in enrollment- 1 omnioii (tire of Data survcv, ' tree lunch participation rale was used 
l^K** p«>M second an data was um.iI tt» calculate percent changes Ocorgia meluded National ( enter for Education Statistics (Nt.LS). I S Department tit Uiucation hist here due to data ejuahtv problems with I9HI 
vmie- additional public twovcar institutions in the suncv in IVK" A zero pcrccih secondary enrollment— (all lnrt)llmen( in ( ollcges and I iiivctmIks .and Integrated tree lunch data 
change* represents a change' ot less than 1 of one* jure cut Post secondary l.ducatton Data SvMcni < 11*1 l)s). 'Tall I.nrollnicnt" sunevs. Si VS. V> 

Departiiicn: ot Ldiieation M)I'R( I: (calculated trom data provided h> the 

lood and Nutrition Service. I'S Department of 
Agriculture and the National (.enter for fciuea* 
tiou Statistics. I'S Department of Education. 
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INPUTS: CURRICULUM 
AND TEACHERS 



Comparable staie-by -state data on curriculum is limited 
with the exception of course requirements for high schcx)l 
graduation. Since 1980, forty-five states have either increased 
or specified for the first time the total number of courses 
needed to graduate from high school. Forty-two states have 
increased course requirements in mathematics, science, or 
both. 

Beginning in the fall of 1990, national data on changes in 
high school students* course-taking patterns (by gender, race, 
and ethnicity) between 1982 and 198"^ will be available from 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). An in-depth 
study of the effects of higher standards for high school gradu- 
ation in six states conducted by the Center for Policy Research 
in Education (CPRE) found that low- and middle-achieving 
students are taking more classes in academic subject areas, 
but the courses are at the basic, general, or remedial level. 

By the fall of 1990, comparable state data on secondary 
(grades ""-12) course enrollments in science, mathematics, 
and computer science will be available from the Council of 
Chief State Sch(x>l Officers (CCSSO), Hie number of teachers 
assigned by major subject areas, within the fields of mathe- 
matics and science, and by teacher demographics (age, race, 
sex, and field of licensure) also will be available. 

State data are available on changes in the number of 
Advanced Placement (AP) examinations taken by elevei. h 
grade and twelfth grade students between 1981 and 1987. 
Increases during this period reflect both new interest in 



taking adumtage of more rigorous courses and new opportu- 
nities to take courses in schools that previously did not offer 
AP courses. Although the number of students taking examina- 
tions is not large, the percent increase in states ranges from 
34 percent in Delaware (which had one of the largest number 
of exams per thousand students taken in 1981) to 1,200 per- 
cent in Arkansas (which had almost no exams taken in 1981). 

In addition, statistics from the College Board indicate 
that minority participation in Advanced Placement courses 
and tests is increasing dramatically for all AP programs. And 
it is increasing for each racial and ethnic group. For example, 
more than 10,000 black students tookAP tests in 1988; in 1989 
this number increased to nea«ly 12,000. Just over 13,000 
Hispanic students took AP tests in 1988 and nearly 17,000 took 
them in 1989. The number of minority students receiving 
scores of three or more (the score accepted by most colleges 
and universities) also has increased. 

Policymakers have expressed deep frustration over the 
lack of timely useful data on the teacher workforce. Informa- 
tion on teacher supply and demand has been conflicting and 
spotty To correct this gap and provide both national and state 
data to policymakers, NCES is conducting the Schools and 
Staffing Survey. The survey results, current for the 1987-88 
school year, will be available by the fall of 1989. Data for the 
1990-91 schcx)l year will be released in 1992, followed by- 
updates every two years. 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMS BY STUDENTS 


AP Exams Per 1,000 11th and 








Percent 


PERCENT CHANCE 2981-87 




12tfHkade Students 






Change 


Change 






1091 


1004 


1087 
1961 


1001 _07 


1001 07 




U.S. TOTAL 


29 


43 


65 


+ 36 


124% 


NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut 


62 


84 


108 


+ 46 


74% 




Maine 


10 


17 


33 


+ 23 


230 




Massachusetts 


57 


79 


109 


+ 52 


91 




New Hampshire 


39 


55 


64 


+ 25 


64 




Rhode Island 


39 


61 


77 


+ 38 


97 




Vermont 


25 


49 


CO 

?v 


i 2 4 
T .14 


1 


MID-ATLANTIC 


Delaware 


67 


80 


90 


+ 23 


34 




Maryland 


48 


82 


109 


-*-6l 


127 




New Jersey 


40 


61 


83 


+ 43 


108 




New York 


80 


108 


137 


+ 57 


71 




Pennsylvania 


32 


42 


56 


+ 24 


75 


MIDWEST 


IKnois 

IHIIIVIv 


35 


49 


73 


+ 38 


109 




Indiana 


5 


8 


15 


+ 10 


200 




Michigan 


22 


31 


45 


+ 23 


105 




Minnesota 


7 


14 


26 


+ 19 


271 




Ohio 


26 


33 


46 


+ 20 


77 




Wisconsin 


6 


9 


17 


+ 11 


183 


WEST NORTH 


Iowa 


4 


8 


13 


+ 9 


225 


CENTRAL 


Kansas 


9 


16 


20 


+ 11 


122 




Missouri 


12 


16 


25 


+ 13 


108 




Nebraska 


9 


!6 


23 


+ 14 


156 




North Dakota 


3 


4 


7 


+ 4 


133 




South Dakota 


•i 


4 


8 


+ 4 


100 


EAST SOUTH 


Alabama 


8 


16 


44 


+ 36 


450 


CENTRAL 


Kentucky 


8 


14 


39 


+ 31 


388 




Mississippi 


2 


14 


19 


+ 17 


850 




Tennessee 


27 


37 


56 


+ 29 


107 



I4u 







AP Exams Per 1,000 lltk art 








Percent 






12n-€rade Students 






Change 








1981 


1984 


1987 


1981-87 


1981-37 


cm mi m ihtw* 


Flonoa 


28 


64 


1 13 


+ 85 


304% 




Georgia 


18 


32 


52 


+ 34 


189 




North Caroina 


24 




52 


+ 28 


1 17 




Sooth Caroina 


30 


46 


107 


+ 77 


257 




Virginia 


45 


62 


102 


+ 57 


127 




Westfttfnia 


2 


5 


14 


+ 12 


600 


WtCT CAimi 
ffffcdl M/UiH 


Aransas 


1 


s 
o 


13 


+ 12 


1200 


iwtiiii 
vtMKM. 




4 


1 1 


24 


+ 20 


500 




Okianoflia 


6 


13 


19 


+ 13 


217 




Texas 


1 1 


20 


32 


+ 21 


191 


MOUNTAIN 


Arizona 


16 


22 


38 


+ 22 


138 




Colorado 


4/ 


63 


82 


+ 35 


74 




Malto 


8 


12 


31 


+ 23 


288 




Montana 


5 


9 


1 5 


+ 10 


200 




Nevaoa 


1 1 


14 


54 


+ 43 


391 




New Mexico 


6 


19 


61 


+ 55 


917 




Utah 


72 


103 


154 


+ 82 


114 




Wyoming 


5 


7 


19 


+ 14 


280 


PACIFIC 


Alaska 


49 


60 


78 


+ 29 


59 




Cafifbrnia 


42 


64 


99 


+ 57 


136 




Hawai 


50 


78 


96 


+ 46 


92 




Oregon 


32 


47 


53 


+ 21 


66 




Washington 


17 


25 


41 


+ 24 


141 
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OUTCOMES: DEVELOPING 
BETTER DATA ON THE 
STATES 



"After years of debating inputs of 
funding formulas and staffing 
allotments, we are now going to 
awaken to the real objective of 
public education: improving student 
achievement" 



James G. Martin 
Governor of Rhode island 



Indicators of the quality and effectiveness of American 
education have consistently been Licking, especially at the 
state and local levels. Only at the national level have data 
been regularly collected on American students' knowledge 
and skills in various subject areas (e.g., mathematics, reading, 
writing, literature, history, science, and computers), largely 
because the U.S. Department of Education has funded the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) testing 
program. 

I lowever, progress is being made as states, acting together, 
are gathering better and more uniform outcomes informa- 
tion. Beginning in 1985, three southern states participated in 
a joint project with the Southern Regional Education Board 
and NAEP to test the reading proficiency of their high school 
juniors. In 1986, five southern states participated in testing 
reading and writing and, in 198" eight states participated in 
testing mathematics and history. However, in 1990, this will 
change when thirty -eight states will voluntarily participate in 
the NAEP assessment to test eighth-grade mathematics. Addi- 
tionally, in 1992, eighth-grade and fourth-grade mathematics 
and fourth-grade reading will be tested. 

Currently, dropoiK rates are collected by virtually all 
states. IJc "ever, data comparability across states and within 
some states has been persistently problematic. In the absence 
of comparable state dropout data, since 1982 the l\S. Depart- 
ment of Education has collected state public high school 
graduation rates. These figures are derived by dividing the 
number of high school graduates by the ninth-grade enroll- 
ment of four years earlier and adjusting lor interstate migra- 
tion and unclassified students ( i.e.. special education students 
who are not grouped by grade level) Some of the most 
obvious flaws with this method are that it does not take into 



account x ,;dents who drop out before the ninth grade, stu- 
dents who transfer to and from priv ate schools, students who 
graduate early; or state differences in counting as graduates 
students who obtain certificates of completion, special edu- 
cation diplomas, or GED diplomas*. 

In spite of the flaws with the data on graduation rates, it is 
vvorthw bile to look at the change in these rates between 1982 
and 1987 ( 1987 being the most current year for which data are 
available). Based /r,* 198"" data, Minnesota leads the country 
with a 91 percent graduation rate (although it has dropped 
since 1985 ), followed by Wyoming (89 percent), North Dakota 
(88 percent ), Nebraska (8T 7 percent), and Montana and Iowa 
(each 86 percent). Florida has the lowest graduation rate of 
59 percent. Another thirteen states also fell below the national 
graduation rate of 71 percent, and twenty-eight states lost 
more than a quarter of their students before graduation. 
Nationally, the graduation rate increased about 2 percent. Of 
the thirty -eight states that experienced increases, ten experi- 
enced more than a 5 percent increase. 

In an effort to collect accurate data on dropouts, states 
and state-based organizations, including the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the National Governors' Associa- 
tion, have developed a more uniform definition of dropouts 
that will allow comparisons across states and over time. They 
also have worked to establish a reporting system on those 
students who do not complete their education. As a result, 
lx'gmnmg tins fall, the National Center for Education Statistics 
will field test a dropout survey with a sample of districts in 
each of twenty -six states that have volunteered to participate. 
The sun ey w ill count students in grades ^-12 at the beginning 
and end of the 1989-90 school year and at the beginning of the 
1990-91 school year. Full survey implementation should take 



place in the 1991-92 sch(X)l year with results to be reported in 
the spring of 1993. Using a standard definition of dropout, 
NCES hopes to be able to identify students who drop out, 
graduate, transfer, or leave school for any other reason. 

Average NAEP Scores For 
11th Grade Public School 
Students, 1987 





Mathematics 


US, History 


05. Total 


289.0 


283.4 


Arkansas 


285.7 


285.1 


Florida 


294.3 


286.6 


Louisiana 


283.1 


272.9 


North Carofina 


288.0 


283.4 


South Carofina 


285.9 


280 7 


Tennessee 


286.6 


286.8 


Virpnia 


299.1 


299.3 


WestViignia 


283 6 


280.3 



NO 11! Ilie National Assessment ol Mutational Progress Icsl is scored on a 5(H) point 
stale llu- mathenuties national mean was set at 289 with a standard deviation 
of if) Hie mean and standard dilution (or the I s histon test were set at 28* 
and it), rtspcetiveh 

V)l R( I. Miwttnttfi Wtahntt Mhmvnteut ( om/ktrah/v 7e*/ Rvnittsfiu rtirttit/ktttttfi 
\Rhll V/f/o mut t/tv Saturn, Southern Regional I ducat ion Hoard. 198*" 
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OUTCOMES 




N^i School 
Gradation 
Rite [rttttmjr 






Percent 
Change 
1981-82 to 


Dropout 
Not 

Participants 


ante Mtr 
Test 

Pirtidpairts 








1984-85 


1986-87* 


1986-87 


1989-90* 


1990* 




Ui. TOTAL 


69.5% 


71.7% 


71.1% 


1.6% 


27 


38 


NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut 


70.6 


82.7 


80.5 


9.9 


■ 


■ 




Maine 


70.1 


78.7 


79.3 


9.2 


■ 






Massachusetts 


76.4 


76.6 


76.5 


0.1 


■ 






New Hanpshie 


77.0 


75.5 


72.7 


-4.3 




■ 




Rhode Island 


72.7 


72.1 


69.4 


-3.3 


■ 








/y.sj 


77 4 


7K 0 


1 .VI 






MID-ATLANTIC 


Delaware 


68.2 


68.4 


70.1 


1.9 




■ 




Maryland 


74.8 


77.6 


74.5 


-0.3 


■ 


■ 




New Jersey 


76.5 


78.3 


77.2 


0.7 


■ 


■ 




New York 


63.4 


64.2 


62.9 


-0.5 








Pennsylvania 


76.0 


78.7 


78.7 


2.7 






MIDWEST 


Ifnois 


76.1 


75.5 


75.7 


-0.4 


■ 


■ 




Indiana 


71.7 


77.2 


73.7 


2.0 




■ 




Michigan 


71.6 


69.1 


62.4 


-9.2 




■ 




Minnesota 


88.2 


91.5 


90.6 


2.4 


■ 


■ 




Ohio 


77.5 


77.6 


82.8 


5.3 


■ 


■ 




Wisconsin 


83. 1 


86 1 


85.4 


2.3 


■ 




WEST NORTH 


kma 


84.1 


89.1 


86.4 


2.3 


■ 


■ 


CENTRAL 


Kansas 


80.7 


80.8 


82.1 


1.4 








Missouri 


74.2 


76.8 


74.4 


0.2 


■ 






Nebraska 


81.9 


87.4 


86.7 


4.8 








North Dakota 


83.9 


90.6 


88.4 


4.5 


■ 






South Dakota 


82.7 


836 


79.7 


-3.0 






EAST SOUTH 


Alabama 


63.4 


64.2 


70.2 


6.8 


■ 




CENTRAL 


Kentucky 


65.9 


69.0 


67.4 


1.5 








Mississippi 


61.3 


63.7 


64.8 


3.5 


■ 






Tennessee 


67.8 


66 2 


67.8 









150 

er|c 2 







tabic 
















1 

n^n xsvvi 






Percent 


Dropoft 


State NA£P - 






Crafcatien 








KM 

nm 


fret 






late (Percent)' 






1981 82 to 


Participants 


Pvbdpaats 






1981-82 


1984-85 


1986-87* 


1986-87 


1989-90 e 


1990* 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Florida 


60.2% 


61.7% 


58.6% 


-1.6% 


■ 


m 




Georgia 


65.0 


63.0 


62.5 


•2.5 


■ 


a 




North Carina 


67.1 


70.4 


67.8 


0.7 


■ 


a 




South Carolina 


638 


63.4 


66.9 


3.1 




■ 




tirgaia 


738 


73.1 


74.0 


0.2 




■ 




Uf*rt VlMMM* 

TfOST l Kgffia 


00.3 


/6.1 


76.2 


9.9 






WEST SOUTH 


Arkansas 


73.4 


77.0 


77.5 


4.1 


■ 


■ 


CENTRAL 


Louisiana 


52.9 


57.3 


60.1 


7.2 


■ 


a 




Oklahoma 


70.8 


73.5 


72.6 


1.8 


■ 


a 


* 


Texas 


63.6 


66.0 


65.1 


1.5 




■ 




Arizona 


/a < 
iyft •i 


04. L 


64.4 


1.0 








Colorado 


70.9 


74.0 


73.7 


2.8 








Idaho 


74.4 


78.5 


78.8 


4.4 








Montana 


78.7 


87.2 


86.2 


7.5 




■ 




Nevada 


648 


70.9 


72 1 


7.3 




■ 




New Mexico 


69.4 


73.4 


71.7 


2.3 


■ 


■ 




Utah 


75.0 


81.4 


80.6 


5.6 


■ 






Wyoming 


72.4 


82.3 


89.3 


16.9 


■ 




PACIHC 


Alaska 


64.3 


63.6 


667 


2.4 








Caiforwa 


60.; 


67.0 


66.1 


6.0 


■ 






Hawai 


74.9 


73.2 


70.8 


-4.1 








Oregon 


72.4 




72.8 


0.4 


■ 






Washington 


76.1 


76.1 


77.8 


1.7 


■ 





NOTTS a Graduation race is adjusted for interstate migration and students unclassified 
b) grade Figure is denied In dmding die number of public high school graduates b> 
(he ninth grade enrollment four years earlier b I .a test atailablc data c Hie I S 
Department of Education is conduc ting a pilot study of students in grades 7-12 using a 
standard definition of "dropout" in an effort to obtain comparable dropout data across 
the states d NALP = . National Assessment of hducatmnaj Progress e The i'S Department 
of Lducation is going to he administering the National Assessment of educational 
Progress test in eiglith -grade math to all interested states in 1990 



MM R(X Public high school graduation rate— Stttfv kttuattitm StuUsttcs. 19HH lulttiott. 
and Mate I .du tat ion Performance Chart. 1989 l.dition. I s Department of Lducation 
Dropout pilot and state NAI.P participants — National (enter for Lducation Statistics. 
I S Department of rducation 
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Mmrrty Stadents * Mwmty 

TMi Beowntaq jnd Stideots a 

Percent United jccondi Idmh K0w 

En£sh hffdcit (Percent) t d nca ben 

B8S-S6 1986-S7 13M DS6 Mt» z 





United States 


$92,874 


13.2% 


66.5% 


25% 


25% 


15.577 


52% 


3,2% 


3.4% 


29.0% 


30.0% 


18.4% 


NEWENGUND 


Connecticut 


SI 28.668 


1 3.7% 


70.3% 


23% 


22% 


166 


33% 


2.1% 


2.6% 


18.7% 


22.8% 


9.4% 




Maine 


78.755 


0 


68.7 


25 


25 


200 


54 


2.6 


0.5 


1.4 


1.7 


3.8 




Massachusetts 


120.340 


7.5 


72.2 


21 


21 


396 


32 


2.6 


3.1 


13.4 


16.3 


9.6 




New Hampsbf e 


99.027 


0 


72.3 


24 


24 


573 


62 


0.2 


0.4 


1.6 


2.0 


3.1 




Rhode bland 


92,713 


16.1 


61.1 


22 


22 


40 


23 


4.1 


3.1 


11.6 


12.1 


6.5 




Vermont 


86.360 


0 


71.0 


25 


25 


275 


84 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 


1.6 


2.4 


MID-ATLANTIC 


Delaware 


101.791 


0 


68.6 


24 


24 


19 


11 


N/R 


N/R 


29.2 


31.7 


13.6 




Mainland 


97.086 


15.0 


67.4 


24 


23 


24 


0 


0,9 


0.9 


41.9 


40.3 


21.1 




New Jersey 


116.190 


10.7 


67.4 


23 


23 


604 


48 


2.8 


2.7 


30.3 


30.9 


19.2 




NewYock 


115.337 


39.2 


66.3 


23 


23 


722 


33 


4.4 


3.9 


35.6 


31.6 


22.5 




Pennsylvania 


88.505 


13.2 


64.7 


23 


23 


501 


8 


N/R 


N/R 


15.4 


15.6 


9.4 


MIDWEST 


l&ois 


95.869 


22.5 


66.5 


26 


25 


986 


61 


2.5 


2.7 


35.2 


30.2 


22.8 




Indiana 


78,341 


5.5 


66.4 


27 


27 


303 


16 


0.3 


0.3 


13.1 


11.3 


8.3 




Michigan 


84.710 


1 1.1 


68.0 


27 


27 


563 


30 


1.0 


1.7 


20.4 


23.6 


12.6 




Minnesota 


96.216 


5.9 


73.1 


25 


25 


436 


66 


1.2 


1.2 


6.6 


6.1 


4.2 




Ohio 


84.868 


7.4 


67.0 


26 


26 


703 


17 


0.5 


0.5 


16.2 


16.9 


9.6 




Wisconsin 


84.160 


8.4 


69.6 


26 


26 


431 


55 


0.9 


1.0 


11.4 


13.4 


6.5 



Iowa 80.729 0 71.5 26 25 436 76 0.6 0.6 4.0 5.4 4.4 

Kan$3S 93.757 0 73.3 25 25 304 72 N/R N/R 11.9 14.4 1*9 

Missouri 88.961 7.5 63.5 25 25 544 69 0.3 0.3 17.8 16.6 10.4 

Nebraska 87.818 0 73.4 26 26 891 92 0.3 0.4 7.6 8.6 5.4 

Nottt Dakota 8 1.31 1 O 66.4 27 27 303 87 4 8 4.9 7.5 7.6 5.5 

South Dakota 71.029 0 67.9 27 27 194 81 4.0 1.3 7.6 9.4 6.4 



EAST SOUTH 


JUaktfia 


67.082 


0 


56.5 


28 


28 


129 


2 


N/R 


N/R 


36 0 


38.0 


22.6 


CENTRAL 


Kentucky 


71.322 


0 


53.1 


2 n 


27 


178 


19 


0.1 


0.1 


11.0 


10.8 


7.2 




Mississippi 


54.597 


0 


54.8 


32 


32 


152 


8 


0.2 


0.3 


50.7 


56.1 


30.3 




Tennessee 


78.362 


21 0 


56.2 


26 


26 


141 


11 


0.2 


0.2 


21.5 


23.5 


16.0 



State-By-State 

Education 

Data 



CONTEXT 







* » 

rerctn 






Percent 




School 


Mfe 






School 


State 




With 4 






Districts 


Wealth 




Years 




Hunter 


Wrth Fewer 


to 5-17 


Popobtioo 


K* 


Population 




Than If 000 


Year-Olds 


(Percent) 


School 


(Percent) 


Districts 


Stndeots 


ms 


BS7-S8 


55T 


1986 1987 


Fall9S7 


M13S7 



WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 



15i 

ERjC 4 










nunc 


Percent 








Percent 


















School 


Adults 








School 






Minority Stud 


aits hi 


Minority 






State 


Students in 


With 4 


Ratio School 






Districts 






Pubic Elementary and 


Students in 






wearai 


■ fl*U»1 

Large uty 1 


Tears 


Age to Molt 




Number 


With Fewer 


Percent United 


Secondary Schools 


Hj^ier 
Edncation 




• 


Per 5-17 




nap 


rv|HNUOI1 




owl 001 


1V*i 1 AAA 


Eitfsh Proficient 


(Percent) 








Year-Olds 


(Percent) 


School 


ircrcentj 




Districts 


Students 


A&5-17 




tan 










1986 


1987-88 


1980 


1986 


1987 


Fall 1987 


Pal 1987 


198S-86 


1986-87 


1984 


1986 


FaB 1986* 


CAjnH IT] 1NT1P 
9U1I In fllLMIIv 


rMKlfld 


596,174 


15.2% 


66.7% 


20% 


20% 


67 


1% 


1 .9%) 


1 .9% 


32.3% 


34.6% 


21.7%. 




Georgia 


82,668 


6.7 


56.4 


28 


28 


186 


6 


0.3 


0.3 


37.0 


39.3 






North Carina 


84,699 


0 


54.8 


25 


25 


140 


3 


0.3 


0.3 


33.8 


*i 6 


20.J 




South Carofina 


65,582 


0 


53.7 


28 


28 


91 


7 


N/R 


N/R 


41.5 


45.4 


21.3 




Virginia 


101,121 


0 


62.4 


24 


23 


136 


10 


N/R 


N/R 


27.6 


27.4 


17.6 




WestVr9nia 


63,079 


0 


56.0 


27 


26 


55 


0 


N/R 


N/R 


4.6 


4.1 


5.0 


WEST SOUTH 


Arkansas 


67,019 


0 


55.5 


27 


27 


331 


67 


N/R 


N/R 


26.2 


25.3 


15.1 


CENTRAL 


Louisiana 


78,591 


10.5 


57.7 


30 


30 


66 


0 


O 9 


0 0 

w. y 


44.5 


43.5 


27.6 




Oklahoma 


78,820 


11.8 


66.0 


26 


26 


611 


82 


1.1 


1 S 


23.7 


*21.0 


14.1 




Texas 


88,358 


24.3 


62.6 


29 


30 


U063 


58 


8.2 


8.7 


43.3 


49.0 


27.7 




Arizona 


84.663 


24.1 


72.4 


26 


26 


240 


51 


6 2 


7.6 


37.7 


37.8 


17.7 




Colorado 


98,793 


1 1.0 


78.6 


25 


25 


177 


60 


2.7 


1.4 


235 


21.3 


15.4 




loano 


59,058 


0 


73.7 


32 


32 


115 


57 


0.9 


1.1 


6.5 


7.4 


4.3 




Montana 


74,620 


o 


74.4 


28 


27 


S^O 




1.7 


1 l ) 


14.6 


7.3 






Nevada 


116,323 


0 


75.5 


23 


23 


17 


29 


2.0 


2.3 


21.7 


22.6 


12.4 




New Mexico 


76,385 


0 


68.9 


30 


30 


88 


56 


16.8 


16.4 


55.0 


56.9 


36.1 




Utah 


55,703 


0 


80.0 


41 


42 


40 


18 


2.2 


4.2 


66 


6.3 


5.3 




Wyoming 


109.093 


0 


77.9 


30 


31 


49 


47 


1.7 


1.5 


9.8 


9.3 


5.0 


PACIHG 


Alaska 


176,951 


0 


82.5 


31 


31 


55 


76 


9.7 


10.2 


25.5 


34.3 


IS 0 




California 


109,523 


21.5 


73.5 


25 


25 


1,084 


50 


11.9 


12.6 


48.0 


46.3 


31.4 




Hawan 


98,571 


0 


73.8 


25 


25 


1 


0 


4.5 


4.7 


77.0 


76.5 


69.1 




Oregon 


83.559 


0 


75.6 


25 


24 


304 


70 


0.8 


1.0 


9.5 


10.2 


7.8 




Washington 


95,083 


7.2 


776 


25 


25 


296 


54 


2.1 


2.2 


M.6 


15.5 


11.2 



\OEIS N A— l).iu not applicable N K — Data not reported 1 Ltrgc < it) —central ctl\ 
of a Manikinl metropolian statistical area, will) the cit) luting a population greater 
tlun or ee|iial to lOO.tMMor a population density greater than or equal to (>,0<H> people 
per M|i:are* mile* 2 Revved from preuoush published data 

'+)[ R(,LS State Wealth— Ae) statist lis on Public llenivniary and Svamdary Ulmalum 
Kvporteit h\ State anil b\ Rrgtottal hnalv. and Wealth Clatters. 108" -88 National 
< enter for I due at ion Statistics. ( s IX part merit of l.dtieation large ( it\ Population — 
\s<i#ninx lyfH' iff hnatv (tulvs .o tlx' IW-88 (CI) I'nbln Sibtttd I //nerve. National 
(enter for I due at ion Statistics » S Department of l.duealion Percent Adults With 



nears High School-/;^?/ oj Idmatum Statistics. I')88 1 ditum Ratio School Age to 
Adult-.S/<///j/i<<// AbstnnL l')HH and H)8') httttnm School l)istncts-/'//W/c fflcwvu- 
tan and Serotidan Idmatntti .{ficmu's in the t nitvd .states ScImmiI \var 1987-88. 
Itttal tabulations. National (.enter for Iducation Statistics. t'S Department of 
Education I IIP clata-tS iX-partment of Uluuiion. Otfice ot liihngual ?;td Minority 
Altairs. A Summar> of State Reports on the Numhcr and ( ondition of Limited linglisli 
Proficient Students Percent l.lcmcntari and Secondary School Minor it) Students— 

I.lementan and Sec on dan School (.ml Rights Sur\c\. State Summaries of Project eel 
Data. 1981 and I9R(>, Office lor (axil Riglus. t S Department of I dilution Pertent 
Higher Ixlucation Mmont) Inrollmcnt — Ihul (Note racial data are collectc-d bicnmaJl).) 
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State-By-State 
Education 



INPUTS 




Expeudftflres 
Per hp! 




hpi/Teacher 

Ratio 

Fal 


BfjjnuwE Teacher 
Salary 




Expedites fa 
SMett at Pukfc 
ttsUbrtnti of 
Higher Educatim 




Average Faculty 
Salary at Putfc 
MSuuuons or 
jtyx Hintjon 








1985-86 


1986-87 


1986* 


1987 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1984-85' 


1985-86 


1985-86 


1987-88 




1)5. TOTAL 


S3,559 


S3.693 


17.7 


17.6 


SI 7,604 


S18.557 


S7.012 


S7.630 


532.750 


S36.225 


NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut 


S4.641 


55.193 


13.7 


13.3 


SI 9.369 


520,703 


S6.239 


S6.952 


S36.470 


S4 2,073 




Maine 


3.341 


3.604 


15.5 


14.9 


14.229 


15.863 


7.260 


7.527 


27.363 


31.531 




Massachusetts 


4.031 


4.511 


!4.4 


13.9 


17,600° 


18.800° 


5.482 


6.075 


35.452 


38.630 




New Hampshre 


3.247 


3.597 


15.9 


16.0 


15.500° 


17.300* 


6.137 


6.860 


29.161 


33.600 




Rhode Island 


4.271 


4.540 


15.0 


15.0 


16.400 


17.302 


7.311 


7.709 


31.394 


36,408 




fcnnoiu 




tin 


N/R 


13.4 


1 3.fw7 


1 4,900 


10, 1 49 


10,862 


30.956 


34.878 


urn ati a |ffi a 

MID-ATUNT1C 


Delaware 


4.215 


4.448 


16.0 


16 1 


17.758 


19,100° 


8.075 


8.807 


32.718 


36,545 




Maryland 


3.923 


4.272 


17.1 


17.1 


17.140 


19.478 


6.872 


7,342 


32.667 


36,543 




New Jersey 


5.139 


5.540 


14.7 


14.0 


19.300° 


20.500° 


6.509 


7.286 


35.057 


40,451 




New York 


5.221 


5.687 


15.4 


15.2 


19.669 


20,650 b 


7,417 


7.845 


36.879 


40,868 




Pennsylvania 


4.010 


4.287 


16.3 


16.2 


17.100* 


18.400 b 


7.083 


7.783 


31.657 


36,536 


MIDWEST 


IKnois 


3.321 


3.591 


17.4 


17.2 


16.972 


17.804 b 


6.154 


6.614 


32.488 


34.804 




Indiana 


2.951 


3.216 


18.3 


17.9 


16.254 


17.300* 


7.285 


8.116 


30.319 


33.891 




Michigan 


3.660 


3.842 


20 2 


20.1 


18.700° 


20.100° 


6.923 


7.714 


34.268 


38,629 




Minnesota 


3.741 


3.998 


17.4 


17.1 


18.687 


19.625 b 


7.472 


7.953 


34.404 


37.451 




Ohio 


3.265 


3.407 


18.1 


18.0 


15.765 


16.374 


6.676 


7.203 


33.748 


38,210 




Wisconsin 


3.767 


4.078 


16.3 


162 


17.362 


18.332 


7.186 


7.937 


31.736 


35.940 


WEST NORTH 


Iowa 


3.388 


3.595 


15.5 


15.6 


15.428 


18.721 


7.642 


8.051 


29.442 


34.021 


CENTRAL 


Kansas 


3.469 


3.574 


15.4 


15.4 


16.371 


17.377 


6.952 


7.396 


29.766 


31,465 




Missouri 


2.864 


3.141 


16.4 


16 2 


16.777 


17.717 


5.784 


6.598 


29.508 


32.728 




Nebraska 


3.431 


3.564 


15.1 


15 1 


15.1 16 


15.595 


6.680 


6.992 


28.263 


30.364 




North Dakota 


3.200 


3.177 


15.3 


15.6 


15.082 


15.218 


7.01 1 


7.659 


28.241 


29.192 




South Dakota 


2.903 


2.946 


156 


15.5 


13.870 


1 5.020 


6.236 


6.886 


26.784 


28,958 


EAST SOUTH 


Abbama 


2.411 


2.420 


19.8 


19.3 


18.200* 


18.200* 


7.020 


7.478 


30.132 


31.707 


CENTRAL 


Kentucky 


2.229 


2.462 


186 


18.2 


15.250 


16.150 


8.002 


8.822 


28.359 


31.632 




Mississippi 


2.246 


2.230 


19.0 


N/R 


1 5.40C* 


16.600* 


6.329 


6.932 


24.562 


27.223 




Tennessee 


2.447 


2.652 


19.9 


196 


16.086 


16.97() b 


6.614 


7.868 


30.127 


33.774 



r> 







tunou 

Expenditures 
Per Pit! 




Pupil/Teacher 

Ratio 

FaM 


Beginning Teacher 
Salary 




Expeodrtures Per 

otuoem ax nflWC 
btstrtutjMs of 
HfcerWocatHm 




Average faculty 

omm) at nJMC 

Institutions of 
Niejier Education 








1985-16 


1986-87 


1986* 


1987 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1984-85* 


1985-86 


1985-86 


1987-88 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Florida 


S3.260 


S3.525 


17.5 


17.4 


S18.173 


S19.500 c 


S6.570 


S6.979 


S29.526 


535.313 




Georgia 


2.760 


3.150 


18.9 


17.8 


18.600 c 


19.400° 


8.021 


8.816 


31.356 


34.269 




North Carolina 


2.754 


2.946 


18.7 


18.2 


16.700 


17.600' 


7.503 


7.841 


31.444 


•>4.889 




South Carolina 


2.816 


2.986 


17.3 


17.2 


16.948 


17.609 b 


8.001 


8.693 


29.251 


31.288 




Virginia 


3.289 


3.537 


16.8 


16.3 


16,781 


18.439 


6.788 


7.371 


31.638 


37.760 






X 9^ 




15.3 


15.2 






^ "7An 


0, 1 v.* 






WEST SOUTH 


Arkansas 


2.506 


2.560 


17.5 


17.1 


15.891 


1 5.996 


7.192 


7.930 


28.088 


29.520 


CENTRAL 


Louisiana 


2.960 


2.847 


18.5 


18 5 


14.966 


14.966 h 


6.133 


6.322 


27.709 


29.691 




Oklahoma 


2.939 


2.889 


16.9 


16.9 


16.409 


16.432 


4.969 


5.547 


29.972 


30.670 




Texas 


3.079 


3.226 


17.2 


17.3 


18.281 


18.800' 


6.712 


7.5^6 


31.311 


34 f 042 


MOUNTAIN 






* .i * * 
.i.'i .1.1 


18.4 


18.6 




1 O i.( wu 
1 V,,MHf 


A An i 


/, 1 4 1 




?>y\)o 1 




Colorado 


3.666 


3.831 


18.2 


18.0 


16.090 


16.813 


7.079 


7.680 


31.220 


34.452 




Idaho 


2.358 


2.466 


20.4 


20 7 


14.246 


14.793 


7.524 


8.192 


28.588 


31.300 




Montana 


3.691 


3.816 


15.6 


15.8 


N/R 


N/R 


5.422 


5.479 


28.451 


29.507 




Nevada 


3.196 


3.186 


20.4 


20.2 


17.660 


18.523 


6.405 


7.160 


32.404 


36.306 




New Mexico 


2.911 


3.070 


19.0 


18.9 


18.153 


17.897 


8.136 


8.617 


29.715 


31.397 




Utah 


2.217 


2.242 


23.4 


24 7 


15.311 


15.266 


8.477 


9.273 


31.664 


32.342 




Wyoming 


4.754 


4.850 


14 0 


14.S 


18.679 


19.000' 


9.552 


10.057 


32.065 


32.819 


PACIHC 


Alaska 


7.622 


7.121 


16.7 


17.3 


26.000' 


26.880 


I'M 64 


15.676 


43.463 


41.649 




CaSfornia 


3.534 


3.772 


23.0 


22.9 


20.780 


21.900 h 


7.155 


7.912 


39.636 


47.726 




Hawaii 


3.505 


3.517 


22.6 


21 6 


17.607 


18.698 


•7.886 


8.801 


31.027 


36.289 




Oregon 


3.715 


3.900 


18.3 


18.3 


17.367 


18.022 


7.233 


7.801 


28.838 


31.933 




Washington 


3.605 


3. 7 00 


20.5 


20.2 


17.334 


17.905 


7.458 


7.812 


30.924 


33.824 



NOILS a KoimiI from proioush published data h Pnhniin.irv or stak isunukil 
data 1 I stimatid h> Ai l VR — Data not reported 



SOI R( I. i urrcnt lApenditurcs Per l*iipil — thgvst ttf hliuittion \Utttstus. tWX National 
(enter tor I .dilution Statist us (NC'I.S). Is Department of I.dm'ation Pupil Teacher 
Ratio— Ihul Beginning leather Salan — Sur\e\ and Anahsis of! rends, I W, American 
federation of Icachirs lApendituns IVr student— Dtf^l of litucatum Statistic*. 
I')H f l M.LM S Department of I, dm at ion lamln Salan —thht 
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This issue of Results in Education represents the effort of 
mam indixiduals and reflects a working partnership among 
GoxernoiV offices, federal and state education agencies, and 
national associations of state officials. Governor Rudy Perpich's 
staff members who assisted include Ruth Randall. Minnesota 
Commissioner of Education. Dan Loritz, and Patrice Yick. 
Other Goxernors' aides who helped include Tom Duncan. 
Missouri, Don Finley, Virginia Secretary of Education, Helen 
Foss. Delaware. Maria I ! celli. New Jersey , Kuthy Van Lmingham. 
Arkansas; and Mary Willis, South Carolina. 
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